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Social Objectives of Education in a Democracy 
Henry Harap, New York Ciry. 


INTRODUCTION 


qumumnummnts TT demands of a better social order are not met by 
the original, native tendencies of the human being 

T nor by his prevailing environment. The process 

of socialization has been taken for granted in the 

normal growth of man. What are the results? 
Harmonious social life is frustrated at every hand. 
Instinctive reaction sets itself in the way, institu- 
tions arising from anti-social instincts interfere, 
group interests dominate situations, native differences cause fric- 
tion, traditional behavior warps the motives, and a variety of 
shades of these forces hinder right social conduct. The need for 
carefully building up a thoroughly socialized individual is clear. 
The school activities must be carefully examined in the light of 
social criteria. It is the purpose of this paper to analyze the 
social elements of life and to restate them as educational objectives. 


TANAAAENAEAAL SAUTE 


: : 
Sune 


I. Tue Unity or Socrery. 
The school occupations should cultivate the understanding of 


the essential unity of society as to individuals, occupations, and 
resources. That man is a social animal is atruism. He is more 
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than a social animal. He is a partner in the enterprises of man- 
kind. He is a force in the life of every other man. Man ig 
directly or indirectly the instrument of the joy and comfort, 
wisdom and power of his fellow men. 

When we consider the social life of our own time, we are over- 
whelmed by the duties which confront us. We face a world heed- 
less of its social responsibilities. ‘The persistent problems of 
social economy are poverty, disease, and crime, for which the con- 
ventional remedies have been respectively relief, medicine and 
jails. The social economist discovers by experience that relief 
is no cure for the first, nor medicine for the second, nor jails for 
the third. . . . The social economist holds that the prevention of 
poverty, disease, and crime is the first, elementary, and funda- 
mental obligation of a public shool system. His demand for a 
revision of the curriculum in the light of this primary obligation 
is radical and insistent.”* 

This challenge to educators cannot be escaped. Add to this, 
housing conditions, commercialized vice and recreation, corrupt 
political practices, unemployment, industrial accidents, monoto- 
nous labor, child labor, exploitation of labor, and the problem of 
a reconstructed social view becomes very serious for the educator. 

1. A worthy education should cultivate the desire to share in 
the task of elevating all of society to higher standards of life. The 
leader of men, the parent, the employer, the executive, the mer- 
chant, occupy positions particularly important in this respect. 
What is it that makes a man considerate of his fellow men, nay, a 
friend of men? If it is a spirit of consecration, school activity 
must be designed to produce it. If it is a mental habit, school 
activity must be designed to develop it. 

He has been poorly educated who has it in his power to build 
model homes but chooses to enlarge his income by building poorer 
houses. He lacks in social training who has it in his power to 
raise the salaries of poorly paid laborers, but chooses instead to 


* Edward T. Devine: Education and Social Economy. N.E.A. Journal of Proceedings and 
Addresses. 1913. 
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enlarge his art collection. He lacks in sympathy who sells habit 
forming drugs to unwary youths. He is deficient in social sense 
who cheats his fellow tradesmen. These are moral considerations 
which have their foundation in the social point of view. 
Accelerated by a strong emotional drive the social point of view 
accomplishes great results. The socialmindedness which the war 
evoked is overwhelming testimony of the possibilities of a socialized 
national spirit. A review of the purely public enterprises which 
were freely supported by most of the people will indicate the ex- 
tent to which the social motive carried the country during the 
war. The patriotic spirit brought on by the war for the time 
welded conflicting groups together for common purposes. Capital 
and labor combined to increase the quantity and to improve the 
quality of production. Religious groups combined to make the 
soldier comfortable and happy. Private owners yielded their 
property to the government. Private talent volunteered for 
government service. The problem of employment was trans- 
ferred from individual to governmental control. War industries 
were conducted for national ends. Agriculture was aided and 
encouraged. Employees were kept happy and comfortable. 
Thousands of women left their homes to serve the public cause 
in one form or another. Conservation and thrift were freely 
accepted as a social duty. Public recreation for military and 
civil communities beame more extensive. Women were admitted 
into fields from which they had been traditionally excluded. 
Thousands of men voluntarily left their homes to serve their 
country. Distribution of food was conducted by governmental 
agencies according to public needs. The government undertook 
the construction of dwellings. Government insurance was 
established for the soldiers. Profits were limited by government 
regulation. Large incomes and luxuries were taxed liberally. 
Interest in health and education was stimulated to a high degree. 
Public service was a widely desired and widely approved end. 
It is true that hitherto only war has evoked so wide a social 
response. Is it true that only a war can evoke the sentiment 
which carries the social motive along? It should, at any rate, 
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be the ambition of every rational person to accomplish the same 
human good in time of peace as is accomplished in time of war, 
When the world war ended the thoughtful men and women of 
our country waited anxiously for the continuation of public ser 
vice to post war times. They were sadly disappointed. The 
social attitude which was manifested during the war was not the 
product of an education. It did not abide. It had not the 
permanent quality which is developed only in the course of life 
training. 

Abstractly considered, the service point of view held during 
the war was partly rational, partly instinctive, and partly social. 
There were the serious thinkers who weighed their private com- 
fort against the comfort of the soldier or against the need of the 
hour. There were those who were drawn into service by the 
impulses of love, sympathy, sex, desire for approval, desire for 
excitement, etc. And there were those who acquired the spirit 
of service by contagion, by imitation, by public opinion, by pub 
licity. Such was the process of creating a social point of view 
in a crisis. From it the educator must make his deductions for 
a normal educational process in normal times. 

2. The school activities should increase the harmony of the 
human relations. To be able to get along with people is to be an 
effective agent of wisdom and happiness. The individual inter- 
ests hold in check the stream of pleasantness and congeniality. 
Shallow predjudices and petty whims frequently strain the rela- 
tions between the individuals. The quarrels which cause so 
much unhappiness are born of the free operation of the elemental 
impulses. From childhood there should be developed the habit 
of mind which perceives the value of good will and the futility 
of ill will. The pugnacious tendency manifests itself very early 
in childhood. The anti-social tendencies are strong. The 
native capacity to inhibit the anti-social impulses is very weak. 
Training for harmonious association with men cannot begin too 
early. It is amazing that men are so ignorant of the fundamental 
laws of human behavior. Why does the individual continue to 
meet anger with anger, hatred with hatred? Can we permit the 
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development of individuals without regard for such capacities 
as will advance the harmony of human relations? There is a 
great need for such effective knowledge of human nature which 
is the basis of peaceful living. 

Many are content to accept charity as the test of the social 
conscience. It is true that as long as the world makes charity 
necessary we shall require charitable gifts as an expression of 
social sympathy. But the more important form of social sym- 
pathy which the educational activities should develop is the con- 
structive form. The right social attitude is one which actively 
regards the human being as growing toward perfection. A 
society which takes every precaution to reduce imperfection, will 
by the same token reduce the need for preventing deficiencies. 
The capitalist who amasses a fortune by exploiting women and 
supports an asylum on his income has not developed the right 
social point of view, nor has the philanthropist who opposes child 
labor laws. A school activity should develop the attitude of 
social responsibility of producing more highly developed men 
and women. 


II. Supreme Wortu or PErRsonatiry. 


The school activities should cultivate the view of the supreme 
worth of the human personality. The human being is an end 
and never merely ameans. The institutions of life have no higher 
function than the highest development of character. It is not 
difficult to find numerous examples of the violation of personality. 
The weak, the blind, the aged, the ignorant and the backward 
are very often regarded impersonally. They are not significant 
factors in determining action. They are subordinated in the 
scheme of social life. 

In political life constituencies are manipulated for private 
advancement. The right of free expression is bought and sold 
like so much material. In economic life thousands of human 
beings are reduced to industrial slavery without regard for their 
human attributes. The rational personality is deprived of its 
creative power. The accumulation of weatlh for the individual 
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is achieved by employing men as machines. Those who blindly 
exploit others, unwittingly reduce themselves to inhuman instru- 
ments of profit-making. Ignoring the human factor in the 
toilers they also make machines of themselves. 

1. The curriculum must prepare the industrial worker to 
overcome the obstacle to creative personality which machine labor 
sets up. “In general, the present structure of the machine pro- 
cess seems to repress those instincts that look to creative self asser- 
tion on the part of the worker and to encourage those that lend 
themselves to standardization and the submission to authority . . . 
its effect at present is sternly to discount his personal worth, and 
his intellectual and moral capacities, by cutting him off from 
opportunities for creative self-expression and the demonstration 
of his social worth.”* 

The machine is the most enduring factor in modern civilization, 
Human nature may change, social institutions may change, but 
the machine has come to stay. Our problem then is to develop 
such attitudes and abilities, largely intellectual, which evoke crea- 
tive expression of the worker who is subordinated to his mechanical 
labor. It has been suggested that the power to think, to engage in 
mental activity, during mechanical occupation will call out the 
creative faculty which is vital to personality. Training for a fuller 
and higher use of leisure for machine tenders is another sugges- 
tion. ‘Then, there are those who propose that the suppression of 
the personality due to the rythmic movements of machine work can 
be compensated by participation in the control and management 
of industry. Whatever the solutions may be they have their cor- 
relatives in the school activities and these should be carefully 
planned. 


A higher order of human association must accept as a funda- 
mental postulate the supreme importance of the full expression of 
the higher human qualities. The habit of mind which causes men 
to use their brethren as instruments is anti-social. It crushes 
freedom. It retards individual growth and social progress. 

2. That habit of mind should be cultivated which views every 


*J.M. Mecklin: introduction to Social Ethics: 
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human being, no matter how backward, as possessed of potential 
power to develop. There is enough in common among the indi- 
viduals of the human race to inspire respect for the lowliest. 
There is nothing in the character of those who are exploited which 
is not the same in the character of the exploiter. The fabric of the 
human personality is composed of the universal attributes of man. 
The dignity of rank, wealth, and social position obscures the uni- 
versal kinship of personality. 

The personality carries with it the inalienable right of free 
choice of action with due regard for a well ordered society. If 
man is his own master he must have the power to determine for 
himself that mode of good living which his free conscience dic- 
tates. Slavery is abhorent .to man but the conscious sup- 
pression of the native powers of men is bondage of the basest kind. 
Institutions because of their impersonal nature often ignore the 
free personal self-direction of the higher human qualities. 


ILI. 


The school activities should develop social equality. There is 
no inborn tendency to react to men with unequal respect or con- 
sideration. Allowed the free opportunity to appreciate real worth 
the child will come to respect the man of strength, of skill, of 
character, of learning, ete. These natural evaluations are inevit- 
able. ‘To accord a man special privilege, artificial honors, and 
titles because of these accomplishments is unjust and anti-social. 
To conventionalize the inequalities of men, that is, to re-enforce 
the natural distinctions by social sanction, is to set up obstructions 
to the process of effective social life. To perpetuate the form, 
the privilege, or the title after the original accomplishment to 
which it is attached has disappeared is to cause social friction to 
an even greater degree. 

Education is a great social force. It provides the common 
achievements which make it possible for men to meet on common 
ground. It is the meeting point of all men. It develops equality 
in those fundamental capacities which when undeveloped are the 
causes of inequalities. ‘Our educational institutions have per- 


SoctaL EQUALITY. 
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haps been our most potent force in maintaining and extending a 
certain tradition and spirit of social democracy in their assertion 
of the open door policy in regard to higher education. But they 
need now to examine themselves very closely as to whether theo- 
retically and practically their education is not after all aristocratic 
rather than democratic; as to whether they are educating a few of 
the people rather than all of the people; as to whether they really 
want the same opportunities for all the people that are now being 
given to the few. The real test of the democracy of our educa- 
tional system is its attitude to whatever economic changes may be 
found necessary to maintain the open door policy in education, 
now that the limitation of financial opportunity through the prior 
claim of the first comers and their descendants upon our national 
resources is continually pushing shut the door of educational 
opportunity.”* 

The school activities should not be devoted to the perpetuation 
of inequalities. The perpetuation of inequalities is the prime 
function of the famous English “public schools.” This was the 
aim of the German school system. This was the aim of the 
Napoleonic school system. The result is to produce ruling and 
ruled classes. 

It is true that the acceptance of the principle of equality has its 
correlative principles in the economic scheme. A conscientious 
student of education cannot permit himself to, accept the present 
economic order. As a student of education it is not his function to 
lay down principles of a new order but he can direct the educa- 
tional process along such lines as point to social progress. He 
can help to create potential members of a higher order. He can 
help to cultivate a point of view which makes it possible for men 
to compete equally in the great tests of life. 

Social equality does not mean a levelling of capacities. It does 
not presuppose the absence of groups which result from individual 
differences. It expects a maximum amount of free association 
among groups, and the free movement of the individual from group 
to group according to ability. In the present school program 


* Harry F. Ward: The New Social Order. 
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much attention is given to men of rank, per se. Kings, statesmen, 
generals, lords, merchants, ete. are studied in schools in relation 
to their position rather than for their real worth. The characters 
who enter into the experience of the growing child should be men 
first and officials second. 

In spite of the increasing contributions of women to society, 
there is still a considerable amount of inequality in the treatment 
of women. In public life there are those who expect women to 
carry out details while men make the plans. In the family, the 
husband still often holds a despotic position. In political life 
women are slowly being admitted on terms of equality. In the 
professional schools there is no great haste to admit women. In 
determining salaries women still do not command rewards on an 
equal basis with men. The growing generation should be trained 
to regard women as the social equals of men. 


IV. Tue Common Goon. 


School activities of themselves directly or tndirectly should 
advance the common good. The experiences of the pupil are 
designed to minister to a social end. The activity itself, how- 
ever, may be anti-social in which case it defeats the very purpose 
for which it is intended. To promote health is a worthy aim 
but to do so by awarding badges for good health may create social 
antagonisms. Athletic competition as a form of health education 
is pursued without examining its effect upon the social attitudes 
which are developed. 

The World War furnished numerous examples of anti-social 
conduct in the pursuit of a social end. There were those who 
took advantage of the crisis to enrich themselves while ostensibly 
engaged in the service of their country. In public life men permit 
themselves to commit base wrongs in the execution of worthy pub- 
lic functions. Organizations created to better social conditions 
abuse the workers within their own group. Charitable institutions 
debase their own aims by unjust practices. Men commit the 
grossest injustices in the name of friendship. Fathers and 
mothers sometimes are cruel in the pursuit of their parental func- 
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tions. Labor unions officials prostrate their offices in the name of 
betterment. Newspapers which purport to tell the truth defile 
their pages with shameful falsehoods. So the curriculum often 
becomes an anti-social instrument for the achievement of a social 
aim. 

The makers of school curricula must guard against the dangers 
that lurk in occupations which appear to develop right conduct but 
which on thorough examination are themselves examples of un- 
worthy conduct. Not only the aim but also the activity which 
achieves the aim must be genuine. An activity may innocently 
favor one individual or group. It may unwittingly cultivate the 
egotistic habits. It may cultivate the elemental impulses. It 
may blindly develop prejudices. The larger aims of right living 
should be prominent in every element of the educational process 
as well as in the educational end. The character of the individual 
is the sum total of the acts and thoughts which have entered into 
his experience. 


V. Retation Between Grovps. 


The school activities should promote the friendliest relations 
among the properly established groups. The present status of 
group conduct demands the most earnest consideration of educators. 
Group morality remains too often in its primitive stages. What 
moral precepts individuals have long ago agreed upon, groups 
are still slow to apply. Psychologists have only scratched the 
surface of group behavior, so complex is its nature. Professor 
McDougall writes, “The most serious task of modern statesman- 
ship is, perhaps, to discount and to control these outbursts of 
collective pugnacity. At the present time custom is only just 
beginning to exert some control over this international pugnacity, 
and we are still very far from the time when international law, 
following in the wake of custom, will render the pugnacity of 
nations as needless as that of the individuals of highly civilized 
states, and physical combats between them as_ relatively 
infrequent.”* 


* William McDougall: Social Psychology. 
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Much of that which is vicious in the individual is founded in 
his group thinking and action. The group limits the free 
association of individuals by setting up numerous barriers of 
convention and ritual. Extrinsic and artificial differences 
peculiar to the group organism provoke unwarranted disagree- 
ment among individuals of unlike groups. The uncontrolled 
sectarian influence in modern life exists because the educational 
process has never dared to interfere with it. 

The group conscience reveals social defects of serious concern. 
The ethics of business permits practices which private life con- 
dems. ‘The law of business is the law of advantage, let him take 
who can. [Business holds private property to be more sacred 
than human life. Value of goods and services of men are based 
exclusively on money standards. Business looks upon the nation 
as the guarantor of its rights irrespective of its social effect. 

Wrongs are committed behind the shield of group loyalty. 
Lynchings are sanctioned by racial and national groups. The 
attitude of “my country right or wrong” is a blind loyalty which 
retards national progress. Hatred, predjudice, and abuse are 
allowable if directed against a member of an opposing party. 
Falsehood and corruption are winked at when employed in the 
defense of a fellow member of a group. Cheating in election is 
not immoral if done in the interest of one’s party. 

The waste and futility of group struggles are a great drain 
upon society. If the time, energy, and resources spent in group 
antagonisms were directed toward their common good social pro- 
gress would advance by rapid stages. Under group pressure the 
emotions are intensified and the moral judgment weakened. The 
individual in a group becomes a more powerful agent of his 
impulses. The emotional leader is gloriously put in the van and 
the careful thinker is blindly relegated to the rear. It is the task 
of education to identify the group conscience with the broader 
social conscience. No pratice should be sanctioned by the group 
which does not have a social sanction. The group should not 
militate against the moral principles of the social order. The 
group has no higher function than to use its power to advance 
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the great ends of society. The practices of one group should not 
be antagonistic to the practices of another group. Harmony of 
groups is as essential as harmony among individuals. 


VI. Responsrsitiry To ContTRIBUTE TO SocraL Group, 


The school activities should cultwate the responsibility to 
contribute to the social group. Civilized society requires that 
every man shall have a share in meeting the needs of the indi- 
viduals which compose it. Economic activity is justified only on 
the ground that it produces the goods which society needs. The 
individual must perform his social obligations if he is to have a 
right to his share of the benefits of society. Life, particularly eco 
nomic life, is “a social interchange of services.” The function 
of our economic system is to feed, to clothe, and to furnish 
mankind. 

This view has little vogue in the field of practical business, 
The present economic system “implies that the foundation of 
society is found, not in functions, but in rights; that rights are 
not deducible from the discharge of functions, so that the acqui- 
sition of wealth and the enjoyment of property are contingent 
upon the performance of services, but that the individual enters 
the world equipped with rights to the free disposal of his property 
and the pursuit of his economic self interest, and that these rights 
are anterior to, and independent of, any service which he may 
render.” * 

The property influence touches every phase of life and warps 
the conduct and ideals of men. ‘“‘We make a fetish of the public 
school with its cheap information and shopkeeping accomplish- 
ments, but we have not yet conceived of human life as a moral 
and esthetic revelation of the universe, or of education as a 
practical process of entering into this tremendous possession. 
Even the bounty of Nature, the indisputable heritage of the col- 
lective nation, her fields and forests, oil-wells and coal mines, 
mineral deposits and stone quarries, water power and roadways,— 
all this is handed over to the crude ministration of profit, and-the 


*R.H. Tawney: The Acquisitive Society. 
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majority of America’s children are reduced to the position of 
wage takers and servants, with little time or strength or heart 
for the carrying out the true social purpose, the pursuit of the 
higher human wealth. The bulk of our laws have to do with 
merchandise and real estate. The few that concern themselves 
with man are mainly prohibitive, the things that he may not 
do. . . In the matter of the professions, even, the application of 
this human yardstick brings much into question. One finds 
many cases of sweet, disinterested service, but one also finds the 
hungry profit-taker with scant hold on the vision of perfection, 
and a keen appetite for pottage. The ostensible purpose of the 
professional life is to render social service, and this requires that 
the service itself be true, and the server himself sound.”* 

Economic production should be devoted to the manufacture of 
goods which increase the health and well being of society. At 
this very hour three and a half million children in the center of 
Europe are starving while our warehouses are stocked with food 
to last eighteen motnhs. (June 1921) Production is governed 
by conditions of the market, by supply and demand, by capacity 
to sell, by price considerations and by money standards. For 
the poor, inferior grade, inferior quality, and inferior workman- 
ship are deliberately designed. The purpose of the producer is 
to sell his goods not to render services. If he can sell by pro- 
ducing goods which are cheap but wasteful he will do so. For 
the rich the goods are specially shaped and designed and packed 
to command increased returns, regardless of genuine value. 
Commodities are produced in terms of price without considera- 
tion of utility. “It is deplorable, indeed, that many human 
beings should consent to degrade themselves by producing the 
articles which a considerable number of workmen turn out to-day, 
boots which are partly brown paper, and furniture which is not 
fit to use.”’** 

The social parasite is he who extracts more than he 
reasonably requires to live effectively and to perform his social 
functions. For those who perform no social function, provided 


*0.H. Henderson: Education and the Larger Eife. 
**Tawney: Acquisitive Society. 
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they can do so, there is no earthly justification. For those who 
command large advantages of life without making commensurate 
contributions there is very little justification. Controlling the 
means of economic activity is social production only to the extent 
that actual personal service is rendered in the process. There is 
no place in a productive society for executives in name who are 
not executives in fact. It is the responsibility of the educational 
process to inculcate this duty in the conscience of the individual, 

There is no defense for such economic activity as is negative 
in its effect upon society. A social point of view which empha- 
sizes productivtiy cannot tolerate commercialized gambling and 
vice, the production of instruments of destruction, the establish- 
ment of amusements which satisfy the baser instincts, the manipv- 
lation of the market, the vicious control of output, speculation to 
increase profits, sabotage, soldiering on the job, ete. 

Those who view the economic activity of our country ideally 
tell us that America’s interest in business is the result of the 
endeavor to develop the resources of a virgin country. “America 
is a big country, and the subjection of this vast continent within 
the short space of a hundred years has accustomed the American 
to think in terms of quantity—the tallest building, the biggest 
city, the longest railroad—these things strike the imagination 
because they measure achievement.’’* 

If it is true that the dominant motive “is not money but the 
making of money, the enterprise, the game, the adventure of big 
business, that enlist his enthusiasm,” then there is indeed an 
opportunity for education to direct this spirit of enterprise along 
truly social lines. Mindful of the sacredness of personality and 
bent upon social progress this tremendous surge of creative 
enthusiasm will carry our nation far along toward a better day. 


VII. Power tro Evauvate InstiTvutions. 


The school activities should develop the power to evaluate 
customs and institutions in terms of their true worth and wm 
terms of their service to society. Customs and institutions arise 
*Carl Becker: The United Statef, an Experiment in Democracy. 
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from the common tendencies of the individuals of society. The 
positive tendencies give rise to worthy institutions. The nega- 
tive tendencies give rise to unworthy institutions. 

The unworthy institutions are large-scale systems for the 
indulgence of the lower instincts. War is the nationalization 
of the instinct of pugnacity. “What makes war difficult to 
suppress is that it springs from an impulse rather than from a 
calculation of the advantages to be derived from war.’’* 

The economic system is dominated largely by the acquisitive 
impulse. Aristocracy and its accompanying institutions origin- 
ate in the mastering impulse. Slavery is the product of the 
submissive impulse. Prostitution is born of the sex impulse, 
as are some aspects of the theater, music, dancing, the novel, and 
the magazine. 

The habit of regarding institutions critically is important to a 
progressive society because of the inherent qualities of an institu- 
tion. The institution converts knowledge into dogma and 
conduct into fashion. It establishes itself as an end and 
obstinately refuses to justify itself socially. The institution is 
impersonal and irresponsible. An institution is created to meet 
a specialized need but does not always pass out of existence when 
the need disappears. The institution mechanicizes conduct and 
this has the effect of dwarfing the personality. An institution 
lacks the suppleness and spontaneity which makes life genuine. 

“Neither custom nor law are, as such, moral, immoral, or un- 
moral.” The origin and the application of customs and laws are 
the particulars which give them ethical value. There is no more 
reason for the blind acceptance of customs than there is for the 
blind acceptance of individual opinion. The social sanction not 
the validity of a custom is the force which compels its acceptance. 
It is therefore a problem of inculeating the same wholesome critic 
cism of social sanctions as is commonly adopted toward individual 
sanction. The American educational system is charged with 
producing a nation of “uncritical drifters.” At a time when 
investigation and discussion are most needed, we accept fixed 


*Betrand Russell: Principles of Reconstruction. 
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forms of conduct and thought and enforce their universal approval, 
We hinder those most who are most conscientiously devoted to 
human progress. We ostracise those who would help us find the 
way out of the existing complexity. 

“If we respected the rights of children, we should educate 
them so as to give them the knowledge and the mental habits 
required for forming independent opinions; but education as a 
political institution endeavors to form habits and to circumscribe 
knowledge in such a way as to make one set of opinions 
inevitable.”’* 

Present education suffers from two great defects which hinder 
independent and disinterested consideration of existing social 
institutions. First, it is almost completely taken up with the 
acquisition of existing systems of knowledge. The learning of 
organized and dogmatized facts is the major occupation of students, 
Evaluations and free reactions are secondary to this acquisition 
of formalized information. Practical observation, judgment, 
and skill are secondary to the study of subject matter. Second, 
present education follows in the wake of accepted opinion instead 
of helping to create opinion. The school reflects the established 
institutions of the present but does not point the way to the future. 
Indeed, education seems constantly to be catching up with the 
times instead of being the forerunner. 

The economy and stability of a changing order are apparent 
to those who have acquired historical perspective. A proper 
social sense encompasses not only the distant person but also the 
distant day. The historically-minded person regards society as 
a developing process in which every generation shares. He does 
not expect that perfection will be reached in his own day for the 
enjoyment of his own generation. He is not impelled by an 
immediate end which is to bring peace and happiness to the 
world during the period of his own life. The kind of peace and 
happiness which the social man seeks comes from the participa- 
tion in the process of development toward the higher order. 

The social disturbances of our own time are the result of the 


*Bertrand Russell: Principle of Reconstruction. 
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accumulated errors of the past. Every period has it in its power 
to perpetuate the old injustices or to build for a better day. As 
the past generation is the heritage of our day, so our day is the 
heritage of the next generation. The violent upheavals of our 
time are the results of the opportunistic economy of the past. 
Every age is a struggle between the social forces of progress and 
those which hold tenaciously to the accumulated possessions of 
the day. The result is conflict, violence, and waste. 

Institutions like men become superannuated, but men have a 
limited existence and institutions have not. Institutions offer 
a powerful natural resistance to extermination. Accordingly no 
institution should be created without its accompanying machinery 
for effective change. The makers of institutions, and this in- 
cludes the great body of men, should have the habit of mind which 
regards institutions and change as inseparable as democracy and 
the elective system. 

Our nation faces the educational task of transforming a popu- 
lation of uncritical followers into a population of intelligent and 
independent thinkers. A state whose citizens are untrained to 
form sound opinions independently will ever rest uneasy in fear 
of free speech and free press, the very instruments of its concep- 
tion. The power to understand and to express the true worth of 
things and men and institutions is the greatest gift of a democracy. 
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Mental Yardsticks in Question 


C. H. Matrues, Proressor or Rurat Epvocation, 
East Trennesser State Normat ScxHoot., 
Jounson City, TEenn. 
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Quunmncnnmmes RE we a nation of fourteen-year-old boys and girls 
trying to operate the most complex and dangerous 
5 A machinery that the social mechanicians of the ages 
_ 4 have invented? Is it really a matter of “heads or 
tails” whether we are going to steer this machine 

to a triumphant journey’s end or smash it to 

smithereens in the ditch? Is the world’s most 

hopeful slogan, “Democracy,” always to be pro 
nounced with a rising inflection and punctuated with an 
interrogation point ? 

At any rate the many articles that have lately appeared in 
leading periodicals, attempting to analyze the problems of demoe- 
racy in the light of the apparent revelations of the army intelli- 
gence tests, have administered a needed jolt to the complacency 
of the cocksure optimist. We have had at least a timely reminder 
that democracy is, after all, only an experiment being tried in 
the cosmic laboratory. In the great test-tubes powerful reagents 
are at work on mysterious compounds. Gas jets are glowing 
under crucibles, blowpipes are roaring, there is much simmering 
and sizzling, and the smoke and fumes are stifling. 

But there is as yet no word from the Consulting Chemist 
upstairs, and nobody knows yet whether a new aqua regia has 
been discovered, or whether all the contents of tubes and beakers 
and retorts must be emptied into the sink and the whole experi- 
ment begun again, with new reagents, new processes, and new 
chemists. 

After all, though, what else could any scientist wish? A poor 
chemistry it would be if one always knew in advance just what 
would be the result of the experiment. And in the end, no ex- 
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periment is a failure. If it doesn’t get the result expected, it 
may get a better one; at the worst, the record the chemist keeps 
will save the next experimenter from one particular failure 
anyhow. 

For all that, it is well that we have a few doubts and mis- 
givings, provided they do not weaken into mere gloomy forebod- 
ings. The right kind of misgivings will set us to asking questions 
and then to searching for answers. 

The questions raised by the recent studies of army tests 
seem to have sifted themselves into two main groups. Those of 
the first group relate to the significance and validity of the “intelli- 
gence” tests themselves, upon which the more or less unhopeful 
conclusions of sundry writers are based. The questions of the 
second group assume at least the partial validity of the tests and 
are concerned with the soundness of the conclusions drawn 
therefrom. 


I. 


First, then, let us raise frankly the serious question whether 
the intelligence tests, so-called, are really, as one writer confi- 
dently claims, tests of “capacity to see things in relation, ability 
to grasp situations as a whole, and power to reason” (ttalics 
mine), or whether they are not, in a greater degree than their 
originators realize, tests of state of development of innate capa- 
city, ability, and power. 

Admittedly, the army tests are far more nearly “intelligence” 
tests than are any of the “general information” tests so much 
affected of late by popular magazines and unpopular pedagogs. 
We may well believe them to be the nearest approach yet made 
to actual yardsticks for measuring mental capacity, innate 
ability and power. 

For all that, there are several points in which these tests are 
clearly measurements not of what the subject came into the 
world with, innate capacity, but of what progress he has made 
toward the realization of that capacity—not, to be sure, through 
the conventional educative processes of the school, but through 
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the reaction to the stimuli of environment as these are met with 
in the exigencies of every-day living. 

It is significant that the tests, even those of the Beta (or pie 
torial) group, involve at the outset a fairly well developed power 
to interpret symbols in terms of things, to visualize as in three 
dimensions a situation represented to the eye in one or two 
dimensions. Is it not apparent that this power is greatly in- 
creased or developed by training and practice and that the con- 
stant use of pictorial representations in connection with the 
reading of books gives the literate a very considerable advantage 
over the illiterate? Then the tests in the very beginning operate 
to the disadvantage of the unschooled subject, and in so far ag 
they do so are not “intelligence” tests but education tests. 

If this were not true the youngest child should be able to make 
as good a showing as the adult. As compared with the Alpha 
test, to which the ability to read is prerequisite, this pictorial 
test is obviously much simpler; but as a test of innate capacity 
per se, it would seem to be but little more dependable. 

In fact, is it not inconsistent and meaningless to express the 
grades, or ratings, of those subjected to such tests in terms of 
mental age? ‘That term is suggestive enough if we are measur 
ing state of development, but really means nothing if we are 
measuring innate capacity, which is as great at birth as at any 
subsequent period of life. It is not mental age we are trying 
to measure with our yardstick, but mental size, which is fixed at 
birth by the laws of heredity. 

Incidentally, too, it has more than once been pointed out that 
both reading and picture tests are discriminatory, being in favor 
of those accustomed to interpret symbols and against those whose 
life activities and reactions have dealt wholly or chiefly with 
things. Is there not as wide a gulf to span, as far as the feat 
of comprehension involved is concerned, in going from the feeding 
of a machine or the repairing of an engine to the study of a page 
covered with small pictures setting forth a situation to be grasped, 
as there is in passing from the pictured page to a printed page? 
If it be argued that the only feasible basis for measuring 
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innate capacity is the testing of its performance as near the head 
of the stream as possible, and that these tests, by minimizing the 
value of educational advancement as a factor, are the best means 
yet discovered, it is still questionable whether anything like suffi- 
cient allowance has been made for the educative factor of every- 
day life and experience. 

Besides, it seems to be assumed that the subject at the time of 
the test is exhibiting his full capacity. If that assumption were 
warranted, it could be maintained that the factor of capacity (2), 
plus the factor of development-through-experience (y), equals 
the net result (z). Then by grouping the persons tested in such 
a way as to equalize (approximately) the y factor, the variable 
z could be determined with reasonable exactitude (2 = z—vy). 

This may be good algebra, but that it is bad psychology is 
evident from two considerations. First, we have no way of 
determining the value of y, since education-through-experience 
is in itself almost infinitely variable—far more so than educa- 
tion-through-school, which is now highly standardized. In 
other words, the amount and value of school-education at a given 
point (say the fourth grade) is much more easily computed than 
the amount and value of experience-education at a given age 
(say ten years). The “grades” in the school of life are not 
standardized, at least in our books! 

Furthermore, there is no way of being sure that the full value 
of x is present in the equation. It is everywhere recognized that 
existent but latent capacity is often buried so deeply under the 
rough clods of an unfavorable environment that it is dwarfed 
and stunted in infancy and adolescense, so that no later educative 
process can ever develop the power that was born and might have 
been developed. Society, rather than Nature, is responsible for 
many “runt” minds, 

It is apparent, too, that since the cantonments doubtless 
received thousands of boys who had not only been deprived of 
educational advantages, but whose lives had been ground under 
the wheels of a deadening industrialism, there must have been 
many “stunted” minds among those measured. The poor show- 
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ing made by these subjects under the intelligence tests would 
necessarily indicate something Jess than innate capacity, 
Algebraically expressed, our equation would be x > z— y. 

Still another limitation of the intelligence tests as a mental 
yardstick is worth noting. This is the notable absence of any 
factor of interest in the situations presented by the printed or 
pictured page, and a consequent lack of effort to grasp the situa- 
tions. Judging from the testimony of many ex-service men, the 
tests were regarded by the average recruit as only one more of 
the “fool things” that might be done to the hapless doughboy in 
“this man’s army.” There is abundant testimony that the tests 
were often unsympathetically administered and listlessly taken. 

Is it not easily conceivable that one who could readily enough 
“size up” a fairly complex situation presented in a broken machine, 
a baseball game, or a threatened panic in a theater, might view 
with lackadaisical unconcern a somewhat analogus situation 
symbolically presented to him? That this disturbing factor of 
unconcern and consequent lack of effort would likely operate to 
a greater extent in the case of average and inferior minds than 
in the case of superior and book-using minds would hardly need 
to be argued. This factor apparently tends not only to invalidate 
the test as a whole, but to accentuate the disadvantage under 
which the illiterate subject is already placed in the test. 

In fact, the interest factor is deserving of considerable emphasis. 
Latent capacity is often brought to light only through some 
unusual stimulus, such as anger, love, religious experiences, and 
the like. Life has ways of testing minds and souls more effective 
than any the psychological technician has yet devised. 

Thus far our questions have sought to find out whether the 
army intelligence tests are really “mental yardsticks,” tests of 
capacity as distinguished from attainment. It seems clear that 
the x factor of innate capacity has not been differentiated from 
the y factor of development sufficiently to enable us to determine 
the true value of x in the equation. 

It is not even suggested that this limitation impaired their 
value for the purposes for which they were primarily intended. 
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The need in the army was to determine not the potential, but the 
actual and immediately available mentality of the recruits in 
order to insure the most effective disposition of the heterogeneous 
mass for the task in hand. That the tests served this purpose 
well can be abundantly supported by expert testimony and official 
records. It does not follow that they are equally serviceable 
as a basis of judging the strength or weakness of the foundations 
of democracy. 

The extreme doubtfulness of their value in measuring natural 
capacity is a matter of primary importance, for on the validity 
of such measurements society must depend largely in determining 
the method of defense to be adopted. If it can be shown that 
the average of mental capacity is as low as the army tests are 
interpreted to indicate, then the problem of democracy is first 
of all one for the biologist rather than for the educator. In the 
face of a situation as appalling as would appear, the school is 
confessedly helpless, not to say hopeless. The only hope for the 
future lies in improving the breed, by adopting a policy of arti- 
ficial selection such as has so remarkably improved the animal 
and plant types for greater serviceability to man. In this task 
the indirect help of education will be very great, but its direct 
contribr ‘ion will be negligible. The undertaking will be a matter 
not of decades but of centuries, for biological heredity cannot be 
“speeded up” by educational campaigns or legislative enactments. 
And in the meantime Democracy must hold its breath! 

If, on the other hand, the chief trouble is not with the size and 
quality of brains that keep coming into the world, but with what 
influences and stimuli are made to act upon these brains after 
they arrive, then the problem is primarily one for the educator, 
the legislator, and the social reformer; and while the biologist 
will doubtless be called upon for valuable help, there is never- 
theless great hope that we and our children, to say nothing of 
our children’s children, may live to see real progress made toward 
the Ideal Democracy. 

If our criticism of the applicability of the army tests to this 
most serious inquiry is valid, we may be justified in our conclu- 
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sion that the educator is still the most vital factor in the solution 
of the problem of democracy. At least we seem to be in no 
danger of exhausting the possibilities of education upon the brains 
we now have to work on. Occasionally we may find a “D” or 
“E” mind that has gone to school until its little pint cup is full 
and spilling over, but the great mass can stand a good deal more 
than they have ever had. 


II. 


For our second line of inquiry we may accept the army tests 
as indicative of intelligence in the broadest sense of the term, 
It is relatively unimportant whether we now mean innate capa- 
city or the present ability of the subject to “grasp situations as 
a whole”, and the like. 

Stated briefly, our main inquiry now is, Does the low average 
intelligence, or “mental age,” of our adult population prove that 
democracy is really in question? Is the measure of mental capa- 
ity also an adequate measure of social value or social fitness ? 

Perhaps we ought to break this question up into two or three 
more specific inquiries. To begin with, would not a test of emo- 
tional and volitional reactions be of greater value in determining 
the usefulness of a man in the social order? Supposing that 
we could really measure the feelings of approval, indignation, 
gratitude, and the like, aroused by presenting typical and realis- 
tic situations, would not such a test disclose more of the subject’s 
social fitness than does his ability to think and reason alone? 
And since volitional responses, or conduct, are so vitally tied up 
with feelings and impulses, are they not of the higher importance 
in any investigation of the solidity of our social structure ? 

While it is of course desirable and important that every citizen 
in a democracy shall be intelligent, capable of self-direction, and 
able to contribute directly to the solution of the problems of society, 
still we must not forget that there are vast ranges of useful achieve- 
ment open to those whose reasoning processes, in our Anglo- 
Saxon sense, are neglible. Reasoning is, after all, in the 
technical meaning of the term, an acquired habit of thought of 
an adult race. The world was old before Aristotle and Bacon 
were born, and had seen the rise and fall of advanced civilizations, 
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arts, sciences, religions, and cultures. Bards, psalmists, poets, 
prophets, and sages lived and flourished and lifted their fellow 
men to higher levels of thought and life centuries before the first 
syllogism was ever formulated. It is even conceivable that 
Hammurabi, Isaiah, Sappho, or Paul might have scored a “D” 
or “E” on the Binet yardstick! 

Again, is it not apparent that the poor showing made by so 
large a body of our citizens is rather a lesson and a warning than 
an occasion for alarm? It must be that the lethargy of the 
“inferior” minds is in large part the result of centuries of 
stupefying inactivity under European autocracies and aristoc 
racies. Surely democracy is the only way out. A true democ- 
racy should be and will be the mighty awakener of dormant mind 
and soul. 

It is of course disappointing that the second generation of 
eastern and southern Europeans, born on American soil, seem to 
have shown only very slight improvement over the newcomers. 
When we take into account, however, the conditions under which 
vast numbers of these Neo-Americans have had to make their 
debut into democracy, it should not surprise us that the trans- 
plantation into the new environment has not been more stimulat- 
ing. The tyranny of czardoms has doubtless stunted the men- 
tality of many a virile and capable peasantry, but the more 
heartless tyranny of “the Iron Man” will never rouse the dormant 
mind of their descendants, even under the flag of political freedom. 

Last of all, it is a legitimate inquiry whether there may not be 
great elements of strength and performance in the deep-lying 
strata of submerged mentality in America and elsewhere. May 
it not well be that the so-called “inferior” minds constituting so 
large a mass of our society are the heavy clay sub-soil into which 
the lush vegetation of our higher intellectualism and culture must 
keep sending down its roots, drawing thence the earthy silicates 
needful to stiffen and strengthen the stems that are to support 
the increasing burden of foliage, flower, and fruit, lest these 
break and fall under their own oppressive weight ? 

Nature shows a manifest abhorrence for the procreation of 
the lowest types of mentality, by mimimizing the physical 
attractiveness of idiots and imbeciles. In a large percentage of 
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cases complete or partial sterility is the salutary proof of this 
abhorrence. Is it not a fact of equal significance that no such 
abhorrence is shown in the case of the higher-grade morons, who 
constitute perhaps the bulk of the “D” and “E” minds? It igs 
a matter of frequent comment that many morons are not only 
physically normal, but well-sexed and physically attractive. 

Now while it is easily conceivable that society might do well 
to restrict the propagation of even moron types, as it ought cer- 
tainly to prohibit the propagation of idiots and imbeciles, it is 
nevertheless an open question whether there is not still a place 
in the social order for a good sub-stratum of stolid, slow-moving 
minds. 

The analogy of the subsoil used a moment ago must not be 
overworked, but it is worth considering whether an intellectual 
and spiritual subsoil, constituting an inert mass, responsive only 
to the insistent urge of the more active life of the higher plane, 
may not be an element of great safety and stability in the life 
of the race. Only as this inert mass is torn up and penetrated 
by large root-ideas vigorously pushed downward from above, 
can the real and permanent growth of democracy be assured. 

Once this soil, however, is thoroughly permeated with ideas 
and convictions, these become almost ineradicable. The changing 
winds of popular enthusiasm or indignation, of fad and fancy in 
matters social, political, religious, may sway the yielding blades 
and leaves and stems, but the clinging roots hold fast until the 
storm is over. 

This sub-stratum of society cannot furnish leadership, but it 
does constitute the field in which leadership is developed. The 
slow educability of the bottom layers of society is only a challenge 
to the sense of responsibility on the part of the higher ranks. It 
is only as those more favored by heredity and environment come 
to recognize the solidarity of the race and the true meaning of 
human brotherhood, that democracy can vindicate its claims. 
The human family must raise itself horizontally if it is ever to get 
far out of the primordial slime-pits. Any other program of 
progress is the mere selfish advancement of the elect, the creation 
of an aristocracy of brains, and the deeper submergence of the 
proletariat. 
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The tragic abortion of self-government in Russia is a sobering 
lesson to all democracies, but the lesson must not be misread. It 
seems to prove that popular ignorance is a rotten foundation for 
the structure of free institutions. It seems to prove that there 
is at least a century of work the schoolmaster must do in that dark 
land before it can be made safe from the demagog and the tyrant. 
It does not prove that there is any lack of capacity for self- 
government in the Slavic race. And it does not make out a hope- 
less case for Russia even in our own lifetime. 

In conclusion it is pretty certain that we have not yet a perfect 
yardstick for measuring the dimensions of minds and souls. It 
is nevertheless encouraging that so much patient study and experi- 
mentation are being directed toward the perfecting of such a 
standard of measurement. Much real progress has been made, 
enough at least to reveal the wide range of possibilities for con- 
tinued research. 

It becomes increasingly clear that all the avails of heredity 
and education must be summoned to the task of human better- 
ment. Eugenics ought to be elevated to its true status as a 
master science. Commanding as it does the deepest interest of 
many able scientists, it is deserving of a better means of promul- 
gation than the cheap flippancy and crude philistinism of the 
daily press. 

Certainly also it is high time to put more drastic restrictions 
upon the number and character of immigrants from Europe. 
There can be no valid argument against keeping out the mentally 
inferior types, whose influx is adding needlessly to the difficulty 
of our present problem of assimilation. Most of all, America 
must face fairly and squarely the duty of making freedom mean 
as much in the industrial and economic sphere as it is assumed 
to mean in the political. 

Meanwhile the immediate future of democracy is in the keep- 
ing of the “superior” minds. That future is safe if the “salt 
of the earth” have not lost its savor, and if the “light of the 
world” be not darkened. 
























A Project on Egypt 


| Heten K. Brett, Demonstration TEACHER, SCHOOL OF 

| EpvucaTion, CLEVELAND, Ox10.* 

: Cum VERY interesting project grew out of our study 
H of Egypt’s contribution to the ancient and modern 
tf world, which led us rather far afield into the realm 
| f of geography, history, literature, art, language, 
of manual training and music, and gave us an oppor 
a tunity of presenting a dramatization for several 
a hundred people. 
7 | mes The following bibliography was used: 
; Ancient Times; A History of the World—Breasted. 
Africa—Black. 
Africa—Herbertson. 
a The Wide World. 
Things Seen in Egypt. 
The Continents and Their People—Chamberlain. 
Geographical Spice. 
Distant Countries—Winslow. 
Old, Old Tales from an Old, Old Book. 
Egypt—Hichens. 
Modern Sons of the Pharoahs—Larder. 
Story of the Chosen People. 
llustrated Bible Stories. 
History of the World: Early Egypt—Ragozin. 
The Question as a Factor in Teaching—J. W. & A. C. K. Hall. 
The Dramatization of Bible Stories—Elizabeth Miller. 









*See also (Education for March, 1922) a remarkable Project-Pageant 
on “England, Past and Present,” which was contributed by Miss Brett, 
and which we have reprinted in a separate pamphlet at 25 cents, its 
publication in Education having caused a demand which quickly ex- 
hausted the edition for March.—THE PUBLISHERS. 
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Since geographical controls influence us to so large an extent, 
one cannot study the history of any people without knowing their 
geographical environment. Hence we were led into the study of 
the fertile Nile valley, and appreciated why the old Greek writer 
called Egypt the “gift of the Nile.” We learned of its climate 
and the richness of its soil, of its varied products and bountiful 
harvests. 

The abundance of water coming all at once, forced the ancient 
Egyptian to build dams and reservoirs and to irrigate his land. 
The fact that his boundary lines might be washed away every 
year necessitated his learning surveying and geometry. 

We studied about the wonderful progress made during the 30th 
century B. C., a progress equalled only, in control of mechanical 
power, by that of the present century. 

Through pictures and comparative sizes we tried to visualize 
the mighty structures that they raised. The great pyramids, the 
sphynx, the temples, and the mighty hall of Karnak, gave inspira- 
tion for our manual training and art work. 

We collected pictures of Egypt, and were amazed to see how 
often these were used in advertisements in newspapers and maga- 
zines, in fact, there was a wealth of material from which to draw. 
Any deep impression must result in some form of outward expres- 
sion, so we modeled the Nile valley on the sand table, and made 
clay models of the pyramids, the sphynx and temples. The 
making of posters necessitated our further study of the land 
from an art standpoint. 

The Cleveland Museum of Art gave us some splendid help with 
their interesting Egyptian collection, and we visited there many 
times, both as a class and individually. The Western Reserve 
Historical Building contains a real mummy, so we were glad to 
visit there and get some information concerning that. 

Some of the pupils carved wooden floats to represent scenes 
from Egypt, some copied their heiroglyphics, some made books 
containing the pictures we had collected, supplemented by draw- 
ings of things they had seen. 
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In our music period, the opera “Aida” was studied. The chil- 
dren told the plot of the story by acts, and listened to victrola 
records from each act. They told the history of the writing of 
the opera and learned that it was presented at the foot of the 
pyramids in 1912. The children have become quite familiar 
with “Celeste Aida” and the “Grand March from Aida,” can 
whistle the airs and always recognize them. In fact, they report 
whenever they have heard them at the theaters. 

The study furnished abundant material for oral and written 
composition. The following acrostic was composed by the class, 
though several members chose to write individual ones, 


“E is for Egypt, a very ancient land, 
G is for Gizeh, where the great pyramids stand, 
Y is for Yearning to keep the body’s form, 
P is for Pyramids that resist both time and storm, 
T is for Tombs, that in the cliffs were made, 
And also for temples, where those ancient people prayed.” 


A study of the grain situation naturally led us to a study of 
the story of Joseph and his brethren in literature, and that story 
we decided to dramatize. The children already knew much of 
the story, but the version given in Elizabeth Miller’s book, “The 
Dramatization of Bible Stories,” was found to be very helpful. 
The story is also extremely well told in question form in the book 
entitled “The Question as a Factor in Teaching,” by J. W. and 
A. ©. K. Hall. These two books, also “The Story of the Chosen 
People” and “Tllustrated Bible Stories,” formed the basis of our 
discussion, and then the children wrote the play reproduced here. 

The children chose the parts they wished to impersonate and 
were then tested by the class; were scored on the basis of 

(a) fitness for the part; 

(b) ability to express the thought ; 

(c) clear enunciation; 

(d) quality of voice. 

The fina] assignment of parts was made by vote of the class. 
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Each child took some part in the play, and they made their 
own costumes and decorations, which necessitated much study of 
pictures of the Egyptians and ancient Hebrews. The slave girls 
wore many beads and the queen wore a real Egyptian metallic 
shawl, a beautiful thing loaned us by one of the parents. The 
girls were dressed in cheesecloth and the boys in paper cambric, 
using the colors white, corn-yellow, brown, terracotta, purple, 
green and blue. The shepherds wore a short tunic, colored turban, 
and went bare-legged. Each carried a staff or shepherd’s crook, 
which they made. The color scheme was quite beautiful, and the 
earnestness and spirit of reverence of the young actors was most 
impressive. 


The Story of Joseph 
Dramatized by the 6-B Pupils of Observation School. 
A Play in Three Acts, 





Aor I, Tue Dreamer or Dreams. 

Prace— Dothan. 

Trme—About 1729 B. C. 

Act II. Tuer Interpreter or Dreams, 

Pracre—A Scene in Pharaoh’s Court—Egypt. 

Timze—About nine years later. 

Cuaracters-——-Joseph (the dreamer), Reuben (the eldest 
brother), Simeon, Gad, Levi, Naphthali, Judah, Dan, Assher, 
Zebulun, Issacher, Pharaoh, Queen, Butler, Wise Men, Jacob 
(father of Joseph), Steward, Slaves, Attendants, Soldiers, Ish- 
maelites. 





Aot I. 
(The ten brothers sitting or lounging on the ground.) 


Revsen: Shall we stay longer in this place? Our flocks have 
fed well in Shechem and Dothan. Let us return to our father 
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Jacob, who dwelleth in the vale of Hebron. He may be anxious 
lest harm befall us and our flocks. 

Jupau: Why should we go home? Our father loveth us not, 

Dan: It is Joseph, our younger brother, whom he loveth best. 

Levi: Yea! That dreamer of dreams! 

Zesutun: I was glad when our father said unto us, “Take the 
flocks to feed in Shechem,” for then we would be rid of this 
Joseph. 

Simeon: Heard ye not when Joseph said, “Hear, I pray you, 
this dream which I have dreamed; for behold, we were binding 
sheaves in a field, and lo, my sheaf arose and stood upright, and 
behold, your sheaves came round and bowed down to my sheaf.” 

Gap: Shall he indeed reign over us? 

Naputuatti: Shall he indeed have dominion over us? 

Jupau: Lo, he dreamed yet another dream and said, “Behold 
the sun and moon and eleven stars bowed down to me.” 

Srmxon: Shall our father and mother and we, ourselves, indeed 
bow down to him? 

Levi: Sawest thout not that our father was pleased with Joseph 
though he rebuked him ? 

(JosErH appears in the distance.) 

AssHER: Behold this dreamer cometh! 

IssacuER: It is he, our father’s favorite, who approacheth us. 

Gap: Yea, it is he, with his coat of many colors, which our 
father gaveth to him. 

Levi: Cannot our father trust the flocks to our care without 
sending this younger brother to spy upon us? 

Dan: What shall we do? 

JupaH: Our time has come. Let us slay him! 

SeveraL: Nay! Nay! We dare not! 

Revsen: Nay! Thou dost not mean to slay him! Let not 
our hand be upon him, for he is our brother and our flesh! 

JupaH: We must slay him and be rid of him, and then we 
shall see what will become of his dreams, 

Zesutun: Then we shall see if he shall have dominion over us. 
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Srimzon: Let us not kill him but cast him into yonder pit, and 
say unto our father that an evil beast hath devoured him. 

Revsen: Not kill him. Throw him into yonder nearby pit. 

(REUBEN goes away. JOSEPH appears.) 

Gap (putting his hand roughly on Joseph’s shoulder): Why 
comest thou here ? 

JosrpH: Our father, Jacob, said unto me, “Go ye unto 
Shechem, and see if it be well with thy brethren and the flocks.” 
When I came to Shechem I found ye not, and in doubt what to do, 
I asked a certain man and he said, “They are departed hence, 
for 1 heard him say, ‘Let us go to Dothan.’” So I came and 
found ye here. What troubleth thee? Have aught befallen thee 
or the flocks ? 

Sivron: Hear his tale! So he thinks he will reign over us! 
This dreamer of dreams! Strip him of his coat of many colors! 
Throw him into yonder pit! This favored son! 

JosEPpuH: What have I done to deserve this? 

(They bind him and throw him into the pit. The brothers 
sit down.) 

Gap: Behold, I see a caravan approaching. 

ZEBULUN: From what country ¢ 

Dan: It is a caravan of Ishmaelites, bearing balm, spices and 
myrrh, going down into Egypt. 

JupaH: What profit is it if we slay our brother and conceal 
his blood? Come, let us sell him to the Ishmaelites, and let not 
our hand be upon him. 

SEvERAL: So be it. 

Smzon: Gad, go you and bargain with these merchants, 


(IsHMAELITES approach.) 
(Sruron brings Josern from the pit. Gap salutes the leader 
of the caravan. ) 
Gap: What wilt thou give us for this lad? We would sell him. 
(Leader examines Josrepu and consults with his men.) 


Leaprr: We will give thee twenty pieces of silver for him. 
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Gap: What dost thou think of this bargain ? 
of silver. 

Att: Sell him! Sell him! 

(Joseru is sold. The brothers start to divide the money.) 

Srmzon: Joseph is gone with the Ishmaelites, but what shall 
we say unto our father ? 

Zesutun: Yea, what shall we say ? 

Jupau: Hast thou forgotten our plan? Let us kill a goat and 
dip his coat of many colors in the blood. Then we shall say unto 
our father that an evil beast hath devoured him. Then will our 
father, Jacob, mourn for this favorite son! 

Aut: As thou sayest, so let us do! 

(Brothers leave, still dividing the money.) 
(Revsen returns and goes to the pit, and fails to find Joszru.) 

Revsen: The child is not, and I, whither shall I go? 


(Curtain. ) 


Aot IL. 


(Puaraor on throne, Court in attendance. Enter servant.) 
Servant: The wise men have come, O mighty Pharaoh. 
Prraraou: Bring them before us. 

(Wisr Men enter and bow down to PHaraoun.) 
Puaraou: Arise, O ye, who call yourselves wise men. 
1st Wisr Man: What dost thou desire with us, O Mighty One? 


Puaraon: I have dreamed a dream and there is none that can 
interpret it. 

2np Wise Man: What is thy dream, O Pharaoh ? 

Puaraou: Behold, there came up out of the river seven kine, 
well-favored and fat, and behold, seven other kine came up after 
them out of the river, ill-favored and lean-fleshed, and the lean- 
fleshed kine did eat up the seven well-favored kine. And I 
dreamed yet another dream, and seven ears of corn came up upon 
one stalk, fat and good, and seven other ears, blasted and thin, 
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sprung up after them, and the thin ears swallowed up the fat ears 
and they grew no fatter. 
(Wiszt Men discuss together.) 

38rp Wise Man: O, Mighty Pharaoh, we cannot interpret your 
dream. 

4TH Wisr Man: O, Mighty One, thy dream is beyond our 
wisdom to interpret. 

ist Wisr Man: Be lenient with us, O gracious Ruler, for our 
wisdom has failed us. 

2np Wise Man: Grant, O Pharaoh, that thy servants may 
have more time to consider thy dreams. 

Puaraou (angrily): Go ye from our court, ye vain boasters, 
lest our anger pass beyond our control. 

Butter: “I do remember my faults this day.”” When it did 
please Pharaoh to cast the chief baker and me into prison, we 
did each dream, and a young Hebrew, who was a slave in Poti- 
phar’s household, and who was unjustly imprisoned by Potiphar’s 
wife, did interpret our dreams, and it came to pass as he said 
within three days. I think, O King, he may be able to interpret 
your dream. 

Puaraon (to Queen): What sayest thou, O gracious Queen ? 

QurEn: Call the young Hebrew in. 

(JosePu is brought in by Butler. Salutes PHaraoun.) 

PuaraoH: Arise, ye young Hebrew. 

JosEPH: What wouldst thou have with me? 

Puaraon: “TI have dreamed a dream and there is none that 
can interpret it. I have heard it said of thee that thou canst 
understand a dream to interpret it.” 

Josrpuy: “It is not in me, God shall give Pharaoh an answer 
of peace.” 

Pxaraon: Behold there came up out of the river seven kine, 
well-favored and fat-fleshed, and behold, seven other kine came 
up after them out of the river, ill-favored and lean-fleshed, and 
the lean-fleshed kine did eat up the fat-fleshed kine and did grow 
no fatter than before. And I dreamed yet another dream, and 
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seven ears of corn came up upon one stalk, fat and good, and 
seven other ears, blasted and thin, sprung up after them, and the 
thin ears did swallow up the full ears and waxed no fatter than 
before. 

JosepH: The two dreams are one. The seven fat kine and 
the seven fat ears are the same—seven years of plenty. And the 
seven lean-fleshed and ill-favored kine and the seven blasted ears 
are the same—seven years of famine. The years of famine shall 
devour the years of plenty, and it shall be grievous. 


(Great consternation in the court.) 


Puaraon: What can I do to meet this great catastrophe? 

JosEPH: Let Pharaoh seek out a man who will build great 
storehouses of food throughout all the land of Egypt, that the land 
may not perish. 

Puaraouw (to attendants): Where can we find such a man? 

Queen: If this young man is wise enough to interpret your 
dream, might he not be wise enough to accomplish this great 
task ? 

Puaraou: The Queen has spoken wisely. 


(To JosErn) 


Since thou hast done this great deed, which none of the wise 
men could do, I will give thee power over all the land of Egypt. 
Only in the throne will I be greater than thou. 


(PHaraon gives JosEerH his ring.) 


JosEpH: It hath pleased Pharaoh to give me much power, and 
with the help of God Egypt shall be saved. 


(The court rises.) 


Puaraon: “I am Pharaoh, and without thee shall no man lift 
up his hand or foot in all the land of Egypt.” 


(Curtain. ) 
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Aot ITI. 


Sorne 1. 
(Servant enters and greets JosEPH.) 


JosePH: Arise. 

Servant: Eleven Hebrews who say they are from the land of 
Canaan, have come to buy food. 

JosePpH: Bring them before me. 

(Broturrs enter and bow to JosEpu.) 

Josrepn: Why come ye here? And from what country have 
ye come ? 

Revsen: We are come yet a second time from the land of 
Canaan to seek food. Hast thou forgotten at our first coming 
ye called us spies, and we said unto thee that we were the sons 
of one father who dwelleth in the vale of Hebron? 

Josepu: I do remember ye well. “Is your father still living, 
the old man of whom ye spake?” Is he well? Brought ye your 
younger brother with you ? 

Levi: Our father is still living and he is well. We have 
brought our younger brother with us, as you commanded us. 

JosEpH: God be gracious unto thee, my son.” (Turning to 
steward) Fill the men’s sacks with grain, as much as they can 
carry. 

Brorners: Our father’s blessing shall be upon thee. 

(Steward and brothers leave; Joseru calls another servant.) 

JosEpH: Put each man’s money in his sack again, and put my 
silver cup in the youngest brother’s sack. 

(To another servant) 

Hasten after those Hebrews and say: “Why have ye wronged 
my master so, and stolen his silver cup, when he treated you so 
kindly ?” 

Josrpu: These brothers have changed much in the years that 
have passed, but I must test them still more ere I tell them who 
I am, 

(After a time brothers and steward return.) 
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JosepH: What wicked thing is this that you have done? Did 
you not know that I would surely find out your wicked deeds ? 

Smrron: “O, my lord, what can we say? God has punished 
us for our sins. Now we must all be slaves, both we who are 
older, and the youngest in whose sack the cup was found.” 

JosEPH: No, only one of you is guilty, the one who has taken 
away the cup. He shall be my slave, and the rest shall go home 
to your father. 

JupaH: I will take the blame for my younger brother. I 
promised my father to bring him home safely, and if aught be- 
falls him it will kill our father, for he said, “If I am bereaved 
of my children, I am bereaved!” 

Gap: Let me bear the blame, for it will surely kill our father, 
since he has already lost Joseph, his favored son. 

JosEPpH: Come near unto me. I am Joseph, whom you sold 
into Egypt. God has sent me before you, to save not only your 
lives, but those in all the land of Egypt. Now, go back to the 
land of Canaan and bring our father and all his family, that 
your lives may be spared. 


ScENE 2. 


(Enter Jacos and the brothers.) 

Jacos: “Now let me die, because I have seen thy face and 
know thou art yet alive.” 

JosePu (to Pharaoh): My father and my brethren have come 
from the land of Canaan, as thou hast commanded. 

Puaraon: What is their occupation ? 

Lrevi: We are shepherds, both we and our fathers. The famine 
is sore in the land of Canaan and we had not food for our flocks 
and ourselves. Be gracious unto us, O Pharaoh, and let us 
sojourn in the land of Egypt. 

Puaraon: Dwell ye in the land of Goshen. In the best of the 
land shalt thou dwell, thee and thy family and thy flocks. 

At: Praise be unto God, Who has done this good thing. 


(Curtain. ) 


The Use of Pictures as Illustrative Material 
in Modern Language Teaching 


Proressor L. L. Strorsr, Vassar CoLuece, 
PoveuKkerpsig, N. Y. 


ummm > TT! N I was asked recently to speak about the 


: 3 use of slides in modern language teaching I 
W & answered that I should prefer to speak about the 

= use of pictures and slides. There are several 
| reasons why I put pictures in the first place, and 
= slides in the second place in our teaching. First 


= of all, pictures can be used at any moment 
oummmcnmmnt’ in our daily work; they do not need any machinery, 
nor do they need a dark room. It always takes a few minutes to 
get the lantern ready and to get the room sufficiently darkened, 
and as we have no time to spare in our recitation periods, it seems 
to me better economy to keep the slides for an occasional illus- 
trated talk for the whole department or for the French, German 
or Spanish Club. According to my idea pictures are an integral) ' 
part of the class room work and it is necessary that the pupils) 
should have access to them for the preparation of their daily 
lesson, and very often we wish to compare one picture with 
another and we have to have them side by side. Both things are 
quite impossible with slides. Of course slides are a most valuable 
and interesting possession for any modern language department, 
but if we can have only one thing, either slides or pictures, it 
seems to me better to concentrate one’s efforts and one’s money 
on getting together a good collection of pictures in the first place 
and leave the acquisition of slides for later on, when we own all 
the pictures we need. 

Let us first consider what pictures are most necessary for the 
work in modern languages in our high schools. 

There are two large groups of subjects which are absolutely 
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unknown to our American children. The first group is the 
peasant, the peasant houses, the peasant costumes and whatever 
is connected with the peasant’s life. The other group is the 
mediaeval cities with their narrow winding streets, their city 
walls and city gates, with their market places and their quaint 
old houses. It is easy enough to translate the word paysan, 
by the English equivalent peasant, but as our children do not 
know what a peasant is the conception does not grow any 
clearer by translation, and here a few well chosen pictures will 
serve the purpose better than any long explanation. In the same 
way pictures will help to give the children an idea of what a 
mediaeval city looks like. They perhaps have an idea what a 
fortified castle, a Burg or a chateau is, but the city gate, the 
market place, the night watchman can only become a reality to 
them after they have seen and understood the pictures of those 
things. Of course these pictures have to be used in the right way. 
Many teachers will say, we have no time to spare in our recita- 
tion, and it is quite impossible to bring in any more extra things, 
especially with all the reading the colleges demand for entrance, 
But the use of pictures, if they are used in the right way, is like 
oral work, and rapid reading, and no translation into English, 
a help and not a hindrance in our class work. The main point 
is, that the pictures must be an integral part of the recitation— 
they cannot be a thing apart and by itself—they must be closely 
connected with the reading material and the day’s lesson. Let 
me give some examples. We are reading a short story, the scene 
of which is laid in a mediaeval city. The story may take place 
nowadays, but most European cities have kept some or all of their 
mediaeval characteristics. You cannot escape stories of that 
kind in either French, German or Spanish. This is the moment 
to have on the wall or on the bulletin board pictures of an old 
city. If you cannot get the pictures of the exact city which is 
mentioned another city will do just as well. Take pictures of 
Carcasonne, or Avignon or Tour in France, of Toledo in Spain, 
of Rotenburg or Niirnberg in Germany. Very likely somewhere 
in the story is a description of the streets or of the general 
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aspect of the town. Make the pupils use those words and 
describe one of the pictures. After you have finished the whole 
story a very nice home lesson is to have the students collect the 
vocabulary and the phrases referring to the old city and describe 
one or two pictures. Each student can take a different picture 
and write an interesting composition about it. Perhaps there 
are some figures in the picture—and pupils might invent a 
dialogue for them—or characters of the story might have a 
dialogue that refers to the pictures. Sometimes you can have a 
set of pictures of one city and one pupil can impersonate the 
personal conductor and take his friends through the foreign city. 

Let us consider for a moment what kind of pictures are suitable 
for class use. First of all they must be large enough so that the 
class can see the details distinctly and the pictures need not be} 
handed around. In general I find colored pictures better than | 
black and white ones; there are many subjects, like peasant cos- 
tumes, where the color scheme is very important. 

Not only photographs should be used to acquaint the students 
with foreign cities and landscapes, but reproductions of paint- 
ings by well known artists should also be shown, thus giving the 
students the first glimpse of the art of the country they are study- 
ing. Such pictures give the mood of the landscape and the quaint 
poetic charm of old cities much better than photographs; they 
give the students a true and artistic impression of the foreign 
country and are absolutely necessary as a supplement to photo- 
graphs. For instance, after having studied the architectural 
details of Rouen from photographic reproductions, Pissaro’s 
impressionistic painting of the Gros horloge a Rouen or his Vue, 
prise 4 Rouen will be most interesting. Pissaro’s paintings of 
Paris should not be left out, his Pont d’Argenteuil, Boulevard 
Mont-Martre, Place du Théitre Francais, ete. The quaint 
charm of an old German town is strongly felt in Moritz von 
Schwind’s Hochzeitstreise, or in Spitzweg’s Brieftriger and 
Am Dachfenster. Sorolla, the Spanish artist, has painted some 
wonderful impressions of Toledo, as Una Calle de Toledo, Casa 
del Greco in Toledo, and El Cantara in Toledo, . Zuloaga’s 
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Sepiilveda and Old House of Haro, give us a better understanding 
of the soul of Spain than any photograph can ever do. 

Postal cards are too small for use in large classes, but they are 
a great deal better than no pictures, and like all the pictures 
‘which are under discussion should be posted on the bulletin board, 
not too many at a time. The pupils should understand that it is 
part of their preparation to look at the pictures and they must be 
able to recognize them later on. Most of us have a beloved col- 
lection of foreign postal cards which we gathered abroad and 
which mean pleasant memories of our travelling and studying 
days, and we certainly want to use those if we have nothing else, 
Even if they are too small for a large beginners’ class, they will 
be sutiable for use in the third and fourth year, where the class 
usually has dwindled very much in size. 

Whatever we do, we must give the pupils the feeling that these 
pictures belong to the story. When we read a tale which deals 
with the peasants and their lives, we shall show them photographs 
and reproductions of paintings dealing with that subject. In 
French the paintings of Millet give perhaps the best picture of 
real peasant life. In studying Spanish peasant life, Sorolla’s 
painting, Leonese peasants, or Zuloaga’s Village Judge or his 
Vintagers returning in the evening, will help the students to 
understand the different types found among the inhabitants of 
the Spanish countryside. It is not difficult to find a great many 
illustrations for German peasant costumes and peasant houses. 
The reprints from the “Jugend” Schwarzwalddorf and 
Wiirttembergischer Bauernhof, both painted by Georgi, and 
Reiser’s Bauernhof in Werdenfelser Land are very satisfactory 
for our purposes. Among Teubner’s Kiinstler-Steinzeichnungen, 
Volkert: Am Bergeshang, Prentzel: In Schwaben, and Stiefel: 
Beschaulichkeit are especially to be recommended. For studying 
peasant costumes many interesting pictures can be found in the 
Seemann collection, for instance Thoma: Hans Thomas Mutter 
und Schwester, Bantzer: MHessischer Bauerntanz, Holzel: 
Hausandacht, Defregger: Tiroler Bursche and Feierabend. 
Among the Jugend-prints, Sailer: Dachauer Bauerinnen, Zim- 
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mermann: Pfingstgang in Dachau, Grassel: Die Schwestern, 
are charming colored reproductions of well known paintings. 

Some time in the course we read a historical tale or novel, and 
the pupils in the third and fourth year of the language course are 
supposed to receive some instruction in the history of the foreign 
country. There again pictures will be a great help in visualising 
and stimulating the class work. You read in French about Louis 
XIV. The paintings of Watteau like the Féte Champetre, the 
Féte Galante—Rendez-vous de chasse, and others are the most 
subtle expression of the spirit of Paris in the Rococo period. 
Boucher’s Madame de Pompadour belongs to that time. For the 
later time David’s Coronation of Napoleon I or his Death of 
Marat would be interesting for the pupils. 

We can find a great many interesting pictures for Spanish 
history. For instance, the wonderful portraits of Velasquez of 
Prince Balthasar Carlos; Donna Margarita; Donna Maria 
Teresa of Austria—Pradilla’s Surrender of Granada, Velas- 
quez’ Surrender of Breda—or Sorolla’s portrait of the present 
King will surely interest the pupils if they are shown to them in 
connection with their reading. 

Pictures are a great help in beginner’s work too, especially for 
reviewing the vocabulary. In a number of schools the Hélzel 


pictures of the seasons are used in the beginning course, they 


are certainly no works of art, but they serve the purpose. It is 
quite possible to find reproductions of some beautiful paintings, 
which show about the same subjects and the pupils can describe 
the painting, using the words and expressions they have learned 
in connection with the Hélzel pictures. 


There is an excellent set of French pictures* though not | 


excellent from the artistic point of view, which are most service- 


able for review of the 300 words which are necessary in the | 


vocabulary of everyday life. There is no beginner’s book in 
French, German or Spanish which does not contain material about 
everyday life. I rise in the morning, I dress, I eat breakfast, I 


* Tableaux de lecons and de choses et de language. Librairie Armand Colin. Paris. 
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go to school, etc., etc., and if beautiful paintings cannot be found 
of all those subjects, these French pictures serve the purpose of 
using and reviewing the vocabulary very well. 

Pictures are a great help for an entertainment in the French, 
German or Spanish Club, and for that particular purpose slides 
might be even more effective. One meeting might be devoted 
to showing pictures or slides of peasants and peasant houses, 
the teacher could give an informal talk about the subject in the 
foreign language, or it might be a description of a foreign city 
the teacher has visited, and a few personal touches might enliven 
the description and make it most interesting to the pupils. For 
a Christmas meeting of the German Club one might collect some 
of the best Christmas pictures—some of Diirer’s, some of 
Richter’s and end with Uhde’s modern conception of the Christmas 
story. 

The next question is how to get the pictures. The first thing 
a teacher usually says is, “Oh, we are very poor, we cannot spend 
any money on pictures.” But getting together a collection of 
pictures for class use is not so much a question of money; it is 
much more a question of interest and of enthusiasm and tempera- 
ment. ven if a teacher had a large sum of money to spend he 
could not buy a ready made collection of French, German or 
Spanish pictures. It would take him some time first to think 
out what his special needs are and then it would take him quite 
some time to find exactly what he wants. But collecting illus 
trative material for class use is one of the nicest amusements one 
can find. If you take a trip abroad in your vacation, the enjoy- 
able way of spending a rainy day or having a rest from sight 
seeing is to go from one shop to another and see what you can get 
in the way of pictures, and where you can get it the least expen- 
sive. But we can do very well in this country if we are interested 
and if we keep our eyes open. When in New York or in any 
other big city we can go to the different book stores and pictures 
stores. Sometimes one can pick up a number of a foreign 
periodical which has very nice pictures. Or, go to the public 
library look over all the foreign periodicals, and you are sure to find 
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something useful which can be ordered from an importer. For in- 
stance, the most charming pictures of Spain and Spanish life can be 
found in the Spanish periodical, La Esfera, the contents of which 
are chiefly devoted to art. Each number costs una peseta, and 
the pictures can be bought single. They are large enough for 
class use, but they have to be mounted on strong paper or cardboard, 

In Number 429 (Anno IX.), a very impressionistic picture 
of a Spanish town and castle can be found. It is a colored 
reproduction in red and yellow tones from an original, called 
“Feudalismo,” of the Spanish painter Baldomero Gili Roig. 
It is large enough for class use and certainly gives a very good 
idea of the aspect of an old Spanish town. Another number, pub- 
lished this year, No. 428 (Anno IX.), brings a view of a narrow 
street in Segovia: it is a reproduction of a painting of Agnado 
Arnal. Number 391 brings a colored picture of a Spanish 
peasant, No. 399 of a Spanish country girl. No. 400 (Anno 
Viii.), has a picture, Noche Sevillana, also another picture of a 
Spanish girl, called “La del Pannelo Estampado.” The periodi- 
eal “La France” published in this country very often has charming 
cover pictures. or instance, the cover of the November number 
1920 shows peasants in the Bretagne on their way home from 
church. In the same number you find a reproduction of an etching, 
showing an ancient alley with heavy-beamed overhanging houses in 
the historic town of Troyes, formerly the capital of Champagne. 
So much has been published during or after the war about France 
and the French that you find good pictures in a great many 
illustrated periodicals here in this country. For instance, the 
geographic magazine and others are full of useful pictures. 
However, a great many of the pictures we need have to be bought 
through importers from the foreign art publishers. We all want 
to get as much as possible for the little money we have and owing 
to the fact that the German mark, formerly 25 cents, is at a 
fraction of a cent now, we can buy photographs and very good 
reproductions of French, German and Spanish pictures for very 
little money. The colored reproductions of Seeman (Leipzig, 
price 40 cents) serve our purposes very well, and the German 
periodical Die Jugend has beautiful colored reproductions of the 
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works of French, German and Spanish artists, which can be 
bought separately at about 60 cents. They very recently issued 
a large illustrated catalogue containing several thousand repro 
ductions from which pictures can easily be chosen: Katalog der 
farbigen Kunstblitter der Miinchener Jugend (Miinchen 1919, 
Jugend Verlag). 

I have already mentioned that not only photographs of land- 
scapes and buildings but reproductions of paintings by good 
artists should be used, and there is a very good reason for that, 
One of the many things a school should do, is to awaken the 
artistic understanding in the children and certainly the teacher 
of modern languages has just as much a mission in that field ag 
the teacher of art or of English, perhaps even more so, as the 
old countries in Europe have done so much more in the field of 
Art than America; and very probably the only things children 
ever learn in school about the art of France, Germany and Spain 
they learn from the teacher of modern languages. 

For the pupils these pictures are just pictures, illustrating 
some definite phase of foreign life. For the teacher, however, 
they must mean a great deal more. Lach artist and his creations 
must be known to him in connection with his surrounding and 
his period. Teachers of modern languages ought to have a gen- 
eral understanding of the main periods and phases of the develop- 
ment of the art in the foreign country. They ought to have a 
knowledge of the elements of architecture, as the buildings of past 
centuries in Europe cannot be understood without some previous 
study. Of course, universities, colleges and normal schools where 
teachers of modern languages are trained for their future profes- 
sion should offer courses which deal, among other subjets, also 
with the art of the foreign country. But this is a new idea and 
begins slowly only to make way. The majority of teachers, 
unless they have attended a good summer school, have had little 
or no opportunity or stimulus for such study. 

Now the best way to begin collecting French, German and 
Spanish pictures is to plan a short course of study of the art and 
architecture of the foreign country, and after the course is planned 
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out, to follow it. We all agree that a teacher ought to give one 
or two hours a week to some definite study which will improve 
his teaching directly or indirectly. There might be some col- 
leagues or friends who would be interested in such a course of 
study and who would like to join a small class. In a larger city 
or near a college somebody might be found who could conduct 
such a course. But it can be done quite well by a teacher alone 
without such help if he has the necessary books to begin with. 
In order to understand the idea of development and historic evo- 
lution a general history of art is necessary. The collection of 
general histories of art, Art in France, Art in Germany, Art in 
Spain, published by Scribner here in English and in their respec- 
tive countries in the language of the country, can be recommended 
highly for the purpose. These books deal with the whole field, 
architecture, painting, sculpture and the minor arts and contain 
small but valuable illustrations and a good bibliography. 
Whatever is read ought to be read in the foreign language and 


this is the most important point for teachers of modern language. | 


There are plenty of teachers still who know nothing of the foreign’ 


literature and who do not own a single foreign book except the 
little American school editions they use in class. A teacher of 
modern languages ought to own a small reference library of 
books in the foreign language about the foreign country, and if 
you have not started such a little library of your own, this is 
the moment to do so. 

Instead of working one’s way through a general history of 
art, it might even be better to begin with a monograph on one 
painter or one particular monument in art. Excellent short 
monographs with good illustrations are easily accessible in 
French and German. To mention a few collections: Les Grands 
Artistes (Paris, Librairie Renouard, Henry Laurens editeur), 
Kiinstler:Monographien, edited by ‘Knackfuss (Velhagen and 
Klasing, Bielefeld and Leipzig). It is harder to find such 
books in Spanish, as the other nations seem to have appreciated 
Spanish art more and written a great deal more about it than the 
Spaniards themselves. However, the collection Los grandes 
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Pintores Espanoles Contemporaneos, Biblioteca del Arte Espanol 
(Sociedad Espanola de Libreria, Madrid) contains a few valuable 
monographs; also the essay of Juan de la Encina, El Arte del 
Ignacio Zuloaga can be recommended. Or one might begin with 
the study of an old city. In France one might choose Carcassone, 
Aiges-Mortes or Avignon; in Germany Rotenburg in Bavaria 
preserves the charm of the middle ages better than any other 
city; in Spain Toledo has kept its city walls, old houses and nar- 
row winding streets. The French collection, Les villes d’art 
célébres, and Petites Monographies de Grands édifices de la 
France, both published by Henri Laurens in Paris give good 
illustrations and descriptions. Rotenburg has a_ beautifully 
illustrated monograph by Tony Bogner (Miinchen, Piper), 
Among the charming little books of the collection El Arte en 
Espagna good pictures and good Spanish introductions can be 
found. For instance, La Catedral de Burgos, La Casa del Greco, 
Real palacio de Madrid, Sevilla, Alhambra, El] Escorial. And 
a few books of this kind should find their way into the school 
library. If we can get only one or two children a year interested 
in art, we have done a good thing. But of course we all know 
that we can never awaken artistic and intellectual interests in 
our pupils unless we ourselves have the necessary knowledge and 
the enthusiasm, which is perhaps more necessary. 





Adolescent Literature 


Harriet V. Baraxran, State Normat Sonoor, 
Worcester, Mass. 


Cums NF of the most vital educational problems today, 


: under much discussion by our earnest educators, 

O & is the problem of the adolescent boy and girl. A 

= type of education to suit the career of youth of 
scm ‘%bis age is one of great importance, and needs to 
= be organized with much seriousness and care. It 


= is well before discussing the subject of this paper 
om’ that a few general statements be given concerning 
adolescent characteristics, so as to make clear the whys and 
wherefores of this so important subject. 

Adolescence, a period preceding maturity and following child- 
hood, generally speaking from the twelfth to the twenty-fifth years, 
is a period of rapid growth: physically, in the growth of the 
body and in its health and care for future sustenance; mentally, 
in the development of the intellectual powers; morally, in the 
formation and development of character; and socially, in the new 
interests the child finds in life and those with whom he comes 
in contact, be it in the home, at school, in the church, on the play- 
ground, or any other place. Before reaching this period of accel- 
erated growth the child is simply an individual by himself; he 
is able to play and amuse himself without seeking the companion- 
ship of others; he has a narrow and blurred conception of life 
as a whole, and no ability to look into the future. Reaching 
adolescence, youth drifts from this individualistic state to the 
social, forming a world outside himself. Life signals its oppor- 
tunities to youth, and he eagerly reaches out for them. Every 
new thing, new situation, and activity is welcomed; new ideas, 
new truths, new knowledge is sought after; he dreams of future 
attainments that he never realized as possible before. Spiritual 
devotion takes hold of these young, vigorous minds, and a grow- 
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ing enthusiasm for stirring events, heroes and heroines, and thrill- 
ing personalities that may impress lasting ideals. Adolesecnce is 
an age of plasticity, of many moods, of sexual interests, of intense 
emotions and impulses. 

Literature plays a unique part in the life and education of an 
adolescent. It is one of the greatest opportunities of reaching 
the child and helping him form ideals from characteristics he 
already has in his nature. From every point of view, literature 
reacts upon life and fashions it, as much as life fashions litera- 
ture. Literature presents accurate pictures of life, and an abun- 
dance of material is found from which we can select texts on 
which to base moral instruction and build admiration, hope, love, 
ambition, and soon. Men and women through literature express 
their ideas, their inner selves or souls. There is nothing that 
makes more strongly for culture than the contact with great per- 
sonalities. Much of the subject-matter in narration, in drama, 
and lyrics, quite unlike geography and mathematics, stirs the 
emotions and seems to warrant an appeal to the feelings that 
otherwise would have remained dormant. It serves as entertain- 
ment for our leisure hours, and broadens our outlook on life. 
Literature, as is true with the art of music, can either demoralize 
or uplift us to a higher plane; can awaken the good or evil in 
our natures. 

No matter which phase of literature we take, the good or bad, 
the adolescent is affected ultimately in one of two ways. A 
farmer planning for his year’s crops is pretty careful to select 
the best seeds to plant, in order that his crops may be of healthy, 
superior quality. Is it not just as important that we propagate 
wholesome literature in the minds of our growing boys and girls 
for the purpose of forming a basis for wholesome thinking and 
desirable ideals in life? Up to a generation ago the number of 
books written expressly for children was limited, and a girl or 
boy who had a taste for reading was forced to gratify it by books 
written for older people. This brought them in contact with good 
standard works from earliest childhood, so by the time they reached 
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adolescence no pleasure was found in inferior literature. But 
today there is an unlimited number of books which in all cases 
are not of superior quality. A great many of them are of low 
standard, tending to debase, degrade and vulgarize ideals of youth, 
making vices more attractive than virtues. Many of the cheaper 
class of magazines and stories that abound in thrilling adventures, 
exciting moments, and sensational and emotional passages of dia- 
logue, only aid to corrupt tastes and ideals and stimulate criminal 
actions in inexperienced youth. It is a perfectly natural tendency 
for youth to revel in this sort of reading, since it appeals to their 
adolescent natures. 

On the other hand, the amount of good literature, both English, 
American and extraneous, is so vast that it never can be exhausted. 
Why then should not our youth have it? Literature in the form 
of story, prose, essay, description, and drama, is rich in qualities 
which youth like, and possesses something within it that promotes 
growth as well. The good derived from salubrious literature 
is so obvious that it leaves all arguments for its justification un- 
necessary. 

The school and the home are the two institutions which come 
in close contact with children, and which afford excellent oppor- 
tunities in directing youth toward forming clean habits in reading. 
It is a common error of some parents to regard this duty of super- 
vising and suggesting proper reading matter as outside their pater- 
nal responsibility, believing it to be the purpose of the schools to 
educate their children, and if they fail to know what and how to 
read it is through no fault of theirs, but through the school shirk- 
ing its responsibilities. Other parents, through indifference or 
ignorance, are unable to perform this duty; still others are poor 
judges themselves, lacking high standards. It is hardly possible 
that they can stimulate in youth anything but narrow and uncul- 
tivated tastes for reading. 

A story I recently read in regard to the subject of reading will 
illustrate my point. A schoolgirl, in some paper sent up to her 
teacher, had spoken most enthusiastically of a certain lurid and 
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sensational story by a popular authoress, and her teacher recog- 
nizing the evils of that style of literature, wrote upon the margin 
of her paper, on returning it, “Not suitable”; to which the girl’s 
father wrote in reply, “Why on earth not?” 

Since such is the situation, it remains the high privilege of the 
teacher to perform this duty of creating a taste for wholesome 
reading in youth, and to lead them to the various sources where 
they can make discoveries of their own. In this way their powers 
of reflection will be exercised properly. The great danger in the 
use of general reading lies in its selection, Here again, before 
a teacher can successfully and intelligently select for her adoles- 
cent pupils kinds of literature best suited for them, she should 
have intimate knowledge of their physical, mental and social char- 
acteristics. Adolescents do not have to be coaxed to read. They 
are only too eager, as they thirst for the quick glow, touch, and 
sentiment of life so well delineated in good literature. Literature 
abounds in interesting personalities that will captivate and enthrall 
adolescents, and which is a means of molding character. No two 
individuals are alike in personality ; therefore, no two can equally 
like the same kind of books. Sometimes lack of interest in general 
reading is because the chords of human appeal have not been 
touched. If we can discover some one thing or things a youth 
is really interested in, e.g., history, geography, nature, the 
sciences or arts, it is possible to give him books abounding in 
stories of this type, and so stimulate interest for further reading 
along these lines. To be able to do this a teacher should be a 
lover of books, and be eager to share with her pupils the good 
things which she has herself found in reading. Many children 
come from homes where good reading material is unknown; here 
is an enterprising teacher’s chance to unfold to them the great 
treasure and heritage of good books. A desire for a school library 
can be aroused in the pupils, and the teacher can well co-operate 
with the librarian of the public library to get other books. I 
here recall an instance in my teaching experience. The indi- 
vidual was a lover of reading, and read beautifully in class; how- 
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ever, she came from a home where moral character did not exist. 
She had no father; her mother worked in one of the mills in town, 
and was not in a position to exert any good influence upon the 
child. One day, at recess time, I noticed her sitting on the yard 
settee, reading a book, and six or eight children hovering around 
her to get within hearing. Interested to know what was going 
on, I walked up, and with a casual glance took in the situation. 
Somehow or other the girl had come into possession of a novel 
of the ‘“‘yellow type,’ and was so thrilled by it that she was 
passing along her thrills to her classmates. Knowing the moral 
danger of such reading to the girl and those with whom she asso- 
ciated, I thought over this incident during the day, and thought 
it possible to elicit her interest in the direction of books of more 
nurturing character. That night after school I had a long chat 
with her, and discovered the things in which she was interested. 
The following night I accompanied her to the town library, intro- 
duced her to the lady at the desk, procured a card for her, and 
helped her select a book to take home. Here was a ease of re- 
directing a child’s interest for reading into desirable channels. 
Within a week I had introduced the class to the library—almost 
every one wanted a card. Besides, every week the librarian sent 
up to the school fifteen or twenty new books which the children 
could select from and take home for a certain length of time. 
This was toward the end of the year. I was amazed at the 
interested attitude of the children toward the books, and I am sure 
that having found the source for wholesome reading material they 
drew from it constantly. 

In the magazine and periodical world of literature the same 
may be said. We want the coming generation of children educated 
to read the best magazines. Along with the invention of the 
moving pictures and the rapid development and influence of the 
speaking stage in the last quarter century, new magazines have 
been put into circulation for the great mass of people. Many of 
them are of trashy character, and too many of our young people 
are reading just this kind of magazine for their pastime. 
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In my investigation for a full list of juvenile periodicals pub- 
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lished in the United States, I was surprised to find something 


like sixty titles mentioned, both religious and secular. 


Such a 


list is found in the American Newspaper Annual and Directory, 

published annually by N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Among juvenile (secular) magazines a few are mentioned in 

the lists below; I give also a short book list of fiction, short stories, 


essays, autobiographies, poems and plays. 


To include all good 


books of value to adolescents is quite impossible, as new ones are 
being written and published every day; nevertheless, I have 
endeavored to compile a list which may help adolescent boys and 
girls to get started in forming the habit, and further encourage 


The Little Minister......... Barrie 
A Window in Thrums...... Barrie 
DEED s6024.5usAGbe dane wnsee Eliot 
PE ORY essen cdeaneet Eliot 
SO PEOWNOR so cccccuvens Bacheller 
The Jessamy Bride.......... Moore 
The Light that Failed..... Kipling 
UNS VERAUARED Sic acssccees Wister 
Les Miserables (abridged) ...Hugo 
The Blue Flower........ Van Dyke 
Treasure Island ........ Stevenson 
I «nossa un naee Stevenson 
The Cloister and the Hearth. .Reade 
BG DD SEs xine i ceeeeess Warner 
ee Bennett 
BPE SEMEN occ ces cscs Westcott 
DD cra Nkesevn <hewhewee Scott 
IIE Hi Sss ndink ae bine eie ae Scott 
Story of a Bad Boy....... Aldrich 
Armorel of Lyonesse....... Besant 
Heidi (translation)......... Allen 
A Dog of Flanders.......... Ouida 
PN G5 Saks ewe saek ee Jackson 





them to read worth-while literature in their leisure hours. 


BOOKS 


FIcTION 


Author 
Oliver Twist 
Our Mutual Friend....... Dickens 
The House of Seven Gables 
Hawthorne 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer 
Mark Twain 
Adventures of Huckleberry Finn 
Mark Twain 
The Prince and the Pauper 
Mark Twain 
Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come 


Fox 
The Trail of the Lonesome Pine 
Fox 
NN fi Na a re Porter 


The Girl of the Limberlost.. Porter 
Laddie 
The Vicar of Wakefield. .Goldsmith 
The Minister’s Charge....Howells 
ye ae || ee White 
An Egyptian Princess....... Ebers 
With Fire and Sword. .Sienkiewicz 
Merry Adventures of Robin Hood 

Pyle 
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MAGAZINES 


JUVENILE 


Address 
Boy’s Chum Brazil, Indiana 
Junior Republic Citizen 
Litchfield, Conn. 
Cook’s Trio Elgin, Ill. 
Boy’s World. 
Girl’s Companion. 
Young People’s Weekly. 
Youth’s Companion..Boston, Mass. 
Every Girl’s Magazine (Camp Fire 
New York, N. Y. 


(SECULAR) 


Address 
St. Nicholas New York, N. Y. 
Riker & King List (for Boys) 
New York, N. Y. 
Fame and Fortune Weekly. 
Liberty Boys of ’76. 
Pluck and Luck. 
Secret Service. 
Wild West Weekly. 
Work and Win. 


SHorT STORIES 


The Happy Prince 

The Gold Bug 

The Purloined Letter 

The Fall of the House of Usher. .Poe 

The Great Stone Face. .Hawthorne 

The Town Pump Hawthorne 

A New England Nun Wilkins 

The Three Strangers 

The Revolt of Mother 
Wilkins-Freeman 

The Jumping Frog 

A Double-Barreled Detective Story 

Clemens 

The Luck of Roaring Camp. .Harte 

The Pursuit of the Piano. .Howells 

Will o’ the Mill Stevenson 

Markheim Stevenson 

King Arthur Stories 


The Bottle Imp Stevenson 


Author 
The Piece of String. .De Maupassant 
The Necklace De Maupassant 
The First Christmas Tree 
Van Dyke 
The Story of the Other Wise Man 


Buried Treasure 

The Lady or the Tiger... 

Short Sixes 

Legend of Sleepy Hollow... 

Rip Van Winkle 

Man Without a Country 

Lincoln and the Sleeping Sentinel 
Chittenden 

Wagner’s Operas Wheelock 

Parsifal 

Tannhauser 

Master Singers 

Lohengrin 


AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 


Author 

Story of My Life 
The Story of My Boyhood and 

NE sto 'd 6 Spe Wee aelwaiewe'< Muir 
The Autobiography of a Super- 

Tramp 
The Promised Land 
The Americanization of Edward 


Author 
The Life of Mary Lyon...Gilchrist 
Life of Alice Freeman Palmer 
Palmer 
Life of Edison 
Life of Lincoln 
Autobiography 
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Essays 


Author 
Travels with a Donkey. .Stevenson 
Little Rivers .....ccccese 
Literary Lapses 
Turtle Eggs for Agassiz 


Over the Chimney the Night Wind 
San 
Idylls of the King Tennyson 
Enoch Arden Tennyson 
Tales of the Wayside Inn 
Longfellow 
Evangeline Longfellow 
The Courtship of Miles Standish 
Longfellow 
Sohrab and Rustum 


The Prisoner of Chillon Byron 


Author 
A Year in the Fields....Burroughs 
Birds and Bees Burroughs 
My Literary Friends and Acquaint- 


Author 
Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. .Byron 
The Vision of Sir Launfall. . Lowell 
Mister Hop-Toad i 
A Greeting 
The Devout Highlander 
The Barrel-Organ 
Flanders Fields 
The Swimming Hole 
To a Mountain Daisy 
To a Mouse 


PLAYS 


Author 


The Blue Bird Maeterlinck 
The Merchant of Venice 
Shakespeare 


Author 

The Taming of the Shrew 
Shakespeare 
As You Like It Shakespeare 
The Servant in the House. . Roberts 
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A Plea Against the Bible in the Schools 


J. Hersert BLackuurst, Proressor or Epvucartion, 
Huntineton Cotiece, Huntineton, Inprana. 


qr NY the June issue 1922 of Enucarion Mr. E. E., 


about God who made the earth; about botany but 
not about God who clothed the flower; about physi- 
. ology but not about God who built man; about 
history but not about divine providence in human affairs.” In 
view of the unpleasant discussions which have so recently arisen 
relative to the conflict between the teachings of science and the 
Bible, it would seem that we ought to turn our attention anew 
to the merits of such a statement 

Those who would have us teach the Bible in the schools seem 
to speak with a vagueness that is entirely out of keeping with 
the science of education. This new science deals with definite 
objectives and rather well defined means of obtaining those 
objectives. Let us first consider the instruction material which 
the Bible has to offer. One may defend it as a book of instruc- 
tion on the ground that it is part of the world’s best literature, 
on the ground that it is necessary to moral training, or on the 
ground that the theistic philosophy contained therein is so vital 
to the highest possibilities of man that it justifies consideration in 
the public schools. Any consideration of the merits of Bible instruec- 
tion must take into account each of the above points treated 
individually. Any attempt to lump them results in vagueness. 

I think that no reader will deny that the Bible is a part of 
the world’s best literature and that, as such, instruction in it can 
be justified. However, many will object to the teaching of the 
Bible as literature, for to do so means the subjection of it to 


: : Cates makes a plea for the Bible in the schools 
t & and begins by saying: “True education cannot 

= be limited by hampering restrictions that permit 
—T the child to be taught about geography but not 
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criticism in the light of modern philosophy and science. Under 
these conditions it would undoubtedly retain all of its moral 
values and much, if not all, of its spiritual values but would loose 
much of its religious significance. (The term ‘religious’ as here 
used denotes only speculations in regard to Deity.) That God 
made the world in seven days can only by the greatest stretch of 
the imagination be reconciled with the Nebular Hypothesis, 
That Adam and Eve were the first man and woman is totally out 
of harmony with the theory of evolution. Are we to point this 
out in the teaching of the Bible? We do not dodge issues in 
Shakespeare. Then one of two things will follow: either the 
Bible is the result of the speculations of early man about the 
origin and nature of things, or it is a book which has been the 
result of inspiration coming from God and as such is the source 
of ultimate truth. Dr. Lyman Abbott, Outlook Vol. 129: 596-7, 
in commenting on a recent decision of the Supreme Court of the 
State of Washington in which it was held that under the consti- 
tution of that state the Bible may not be taught in the public 
schools, says, “Why? Beause a few ecclesiastics are unwilling 
that the Bible should be taught as other collections of literature 
are taught and a few religious enthusiasts fear that their children 
will be contaminated by the public reading in the schools of the 
book which was an inspiration to George Washington, Thomas 
Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln, and Theodore Roosevelt.” It 
would seem, then, that there are valid reasons for wishing to 
introduce the reading of the Bible in the public schools on its 
literary merits. However, one might well question as to whether 
the discontent which would be certain to arise if literary criti- 
cism were applied to the Bible in the schools would not more than 
offset the benefits derived therefrom. 

The second justification mentioned above for placing the Bible 
in the schools is that it contains great moral lessons. This is 
certainly true, for, to again quote Dr. Abbott, Outlook Vol. 129: 
596-7, “To the Hebrew we are largely indebted for our moral 
ideals. . . . There is not in any literature a life more worthy 
of our following or a character more worthy of our reverent 
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ler admiration than Jesus of Nazareth.” As in the case of its lite- "i 
ral rary merits, it is here, also, to be regretted that the Bible cannot 






be used more freely in moral training. I believe, however, 
























re that the loss is not as great as we are at first inclined to think; ii 
od for those moral principles have been so diffused through literature 
of and moral philosophy that they are the common property of all 
is, and can be taught with little or no reference to their origin. 
ut Then, too, modern psychology is beginning to point out that 
‘is successful moral instruction is not so much a matter of directing 
in the child’s reading and thinking about moral principles as it is a 
he matter of guiding the child’s activities along lines which are in 
ne keeping with those principles. 

le It is with greater hesitancy that the writer ventures upon a 
ce discussion of the third justification for the teaching of the Bible. 
,, Just what value some concept of a personal God has for the 
1e future social order is a question for serious speculation. Can 
i- social and moral training if rigorously given be substituted for 
ec a loving, omniscient, omnipotent, and omni-present personality 
g as a means of social control? Can the individual be directed 
e by forces which take rise from within? If so, is it by this means 
n that man may rise to the zenith of his moral, ethical, and social 
@ possibilities? Can we safely turn speculations about Deity over 
§ to the philosophers and concern ourselves, as average men, with 
t ideals relevant to this world only? It is true that there have 
) been instances in the past when men concerned themselves too 
; much with another world, the result being that they did not get 
. along very well in this one. However, teaching children to 





speculate about such matters is one thing and teaching them a 
form of positive theology is quite another. In a day in which 
the concept of Deity varies all the way from an anthropomorphic 
personality to a world of nature regarded as absolutely one, 
eternal and unchanging, as was held by Spinoza, or an ideal 
mankind, as was maintained by August Comte, would we not as 
teachers feel a little bit dogmatic in lending positive content to 
the term God? Yet, I am not sure but that this is one of the 
intentions of those who would have us teach the Bible in the 
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public schools. I cannot believe they are aiming at the teaching 
of the Bible as a secular book and are interested entirely in the 
moral and social good which might flow from it. The accom- 
plishment of the theological aim would lead to a poetical rather 
than a scientific attitude of mind and to passive acceptance rather 
than critical reflection upon problems of a philosophical or 
ethical nature and would bring trouble to the student in his more 
advanced work. 

The above, however, is entirely aside from the objection which 
is usually advanced against religious instruction in the schools, 
viz., friction aroused due to sectarianism, resulting in bitterness 
of feeling and in many instances the withdrawal of children to 
parochial schools. That the parents of such children are justi- 
fied in their protest is indicated by a statement accompanying a 
decision of the Supreme Court of L[llinois, June 1910,—“The 
exercises mentioned in the petition constitute worship. They 
are the ordinary forms of worship usually practiced by Protestant 
Christian denominations. Their compulsory performance would 
be a violation of the constitutional guaranty of the free exercise 
and enjoyment of religious profession and worship. If these 
exercises of reading the Bible, joining in prayer, and the singing 
of hymns were performed in a church, there would be no doubt 
of their religious character, and that character is not changed by 
the place of their performance. If the petitioner’s children are 
required to join in the acts of worship, as alleged in the petition, 
they are deprived of the freedom of religious worship guaranteed 
to them by the Constitution. The wrong arises not out of the 
particular version of the Bible or from the prayer used, but out 
of the compulsion to join in any form of worship. The free 
enjoyment of religious worship includes freedom not to worship.” 

A brief discussion of this problem as worked out by other 
countries is to the point here. The following quotation from 
Monroe’s Cyclopedia of Education, Vol. I: 371, reveals the con- 
dition in England: “A section of the population is in favor of a 
solely secular system (excluding the Bible from the curriculum), 
whilst another section favors the teaching of the Bible as a liter- 
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ary collection of books.” Article 149 of the German constitu- 
tion permits communities to decide for themselves whether or 
not they want religious instruction in the schools during the 
period which intervenes before the new law appears. Mr. P. H. 
Pearson writing in the September number 1922, of Educational 
Review reports the stand taken by the Leipzig Teachers’ Associa- 
tion as follows: “While waiting the regular enactments, the 
Leipzig Teachers’ Association decided to drop the religious hours 
from the curriculum, without the sanction of a patrons’ local 
referendum. The position taken by the teachers was opposed 
by the church which resulted in community propaganda con- 
ducted by both the church and the teachers. In December 1920 
the daily papers announced that 31,000 children in Leipzig had 
been excused from religion, while 27,000 had been enrolled. The 
continued work of the church succeeded in getting some 
excuses cancelled, so that in March, 1921, it was possible to 
announce that 32,000 had been excused and 33,000 enrolled.” 
The following extract from Monroe’s Cyclopedia of Education, 
Vol. 1: 371, shows that France has gone all the way in eliminat- 
ing instruction in religion from the schools: “By the association 
law of July 1, 1901, religious orders had to apply for special 
authorization from the government for the continuance of their 
existence and work, and the government exercised its power to 
refuse authorization. By the law of July 8, 1907, all teaching 
orders were to be suppressed within ten years. The result is that 
the State now has a monopoly in schools, and religious instruction, 
including the Bible is entirely eliminated.” 

Considering the problem in its entirety it would seem that, 
while the Bible has much to offer by way of attaining the ends 
of education, it is still too closely associated with positive theology 
to make its admission into the curriculum advisable during the 
present age. 
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American Notes—Editorial 





We confess that we have had periods of misgiving about the wisdom 
of enacting the “Towner-Sterling Bill,” which provides for the recog. 
nition by the Federal Government of its responsibility for the schools 
of the United States, provides a very large appropriation for the 
ty purpose of aiding the States in the education of their population, and 
Hh) makes the Secretary of the Department of Education a member of the 
President’s Cabinet. The source of our misgiving is doubtless the 
instinctive and ingrained prejudice which a New Englander must 
almost necessarily harbor toward any movement that seems to abridge 
in any degree the responsibility of the individual citizen to the State, 
city or town in which he resides, and to transfer to a governmental 
body at a distance the right to dictate in local affairs. This free land 
in which we live was settled by thinking men who broke away from 
the domineering dictation of organizations and governments in order 
that they might worship God and carry on the affairs of men according 
to their own consciences and best judgment; and this policy and these 
convictions have gotten along very well, in the main, from the early 
times of our history until now. Our school affairs have been, on the 
whole, intelligently conducted. The responsibility for them has be 
gotten earnest thought and study on the part of the people as a whole, 
and this has been good for the people as well as for the schools. To 
delegate this responsibility, even in part, to others,—to those at a 
distance, who are more or less unfamiliar with local conditions, seems 
not only objectively a step downward, and dangerous; subjectively, it 
would seem to lessen the interest of the individual in the problems of 
education in his own vicinity, and relieve him of the necessity of 
thinking much about them. This, in time, would tend to dull the 
popular consciousness of the importance of education and to open the 
way for profiteering schemes and political chicanery in a field where 
it would be particularly objectionable and harmful. This feeling has 
been our sole objection to the passage of this measure,—which has, 
on the other hand, a large number of attractive and hopeful features, 
promising a new era for the educational interests of the country. 


* * * 





* 





It is probably our duty to recognize the fact that we have come to 
a new era, now, in the process of our development, which necessitates 
new conceptions of public duty and which makes necessary different 
methods from those which worked very well when we were laying the 
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foundations of national institutions and national life. Our educa- 
tional problem has become so great that it cannot be treated locally 
only; it has assumed national proportions and relations, and these 
must be faced nationally. The problems of Massachusetts are different 
from those of Nevada or South Carolina. The problems of education 
for a hundred million people are vastly more complicated than those 
of a hundred thousand. We must cultivate popular intelligence in 
relation to the larger as well as toward the more limited areas of educa- 
tion. We are now citizens of a great nation as well as of a given 
city or village. We must help the nation to think out its problems 
and meet their requirements; and we are not good patriots if we con- 
fine our thinking and our responsibility to our own little locality. If 
there are thousands of illiterates in our body-politic, it is our concern 
to make them literate just as truly when they are a hundred or a 
thousand miles away as when they are almost in our own door-yard. 
They are our fellow citizens, whether they live in Maine or California, 
North Dakota or Texas. 

There are parts of our beloved land that especially need help. In 
one way or another every part needs the interest, sympathy and aid 
of every other part. The United States is an entity,—not simply an 
aggregation. ‘The sore on one of its members endangers the health of 
all its members. We stand or fall together. One section may need 
Federal aid today; another may be in need tomorrow. We must think 
in larger circles than when we were but a few scattered colonies. We 
must see to it that the domineering politician is kept out of educational 
cabinets and departments, and that broad-minded, public-spirited, 
altruistic patriots administer the exalted trusts of the people in relation 
to the training of our citizens. These are the ideals of the “Towner- 
Sterling Bill.”” As such, we are heartily and wholly converted to favor 
its speedy enactment. 


There is a close parallelism between the laws of the human body and 
those of the human mind. Overload the body with either food or work 
and it ceases to function normally and healthily. Overload the mind 
with impressions and they obscure each other and tax the mental 
powers, leading to inaccuracies of perception and errant actions that 
are harmful to the individual and to society. Especially harmful are 
too frequent and too vivid appeals to the emotions. These are in danger 
of seriously upsetting the balance and self-control of the individual, 
leading to nervous disturbances that open the way to disease and to 
crime. Our world is one in which order, rhythm, balance in all things 
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are necessary. And nowhere more so than in the realm of the intellect 
and the emotions. Impressions that have no outlet, or an inadequate 
outlet, are distinctively dangerous and harmful. Expression must bal- 
ance impression, to produce physical, mental and moral health. A 
truly educated person has a self-poise which is the most distinctive 
mark of true culture. It is also the best guarantee of a successful and 
a happy life. This mental and emotional balance is what makes the 
difference between the efficient citizen and the pauper, the philanthropist 
and the criminal, the gentleman and the boor, the lady and the “flapper.” 
A balanced ration for the mind and soul is even more important than 
for the body. Yet far less thought and care is bestowed upon it in the 
one case than in the other. Hence the crimes that are so rapidly 
increasing in society today, making our daily papers largely a record 
of the horrors that are disrupting homes, blighting careers, disgracing 
the annals of civilization, and challenging the doctrines and claims of 
the Christian churches and of the civil law to stop them. 

Herein we find the chief reason for our objection to the Moving 
Picture as it is functioning at the present time. 

The Moving Picture has possibilities as an instrument of education, 
As a means for imparting information it is unsurpassed. If the mere 
acquiring of information were the whole of education, we need seek 
no farther. The educational millenium would have arrived with the 
invention of the “Movie” machine. This machine can hand out more 
vivid and impressive impressions in an hour than all the text-books 
in the world can give in a month. But it should be remembered that 
mere information is not education. The trouble with the Moving Pic- 
ture impressions is that their volume is so great that they obliterate 
each other. There is no time to digest them. Opportunity is not given 
for healthful and purposeful corresponding expression. They excite, in- 
stead of educate. The craving for emotional excitement is laid hold of by 
the average “Movie,” and our young people are exposed to this tumult of 
impressions with no corresponding opportunities for normal, healthful 
and useful expressions in their own daily lives. There is little that 
is healthfully stimulating in the Moving Picture shows that are shown 
commercially, everywhere ; and all too frequently there are many objec- 
tionable glorified villains and cheap heroines, even in the films shown 
in the name of religion and in the programs of our churches. 

It is not difficult for a thoughtful person to find at least one power- 
ful cause for the crime wave which is sweeping the country so alarm- 
ingly of late, in the excessive and unbalanced ration of exciting impres- 
sions which are being fed to the people, of all ages, by the “Movies.” 
We counsel moderation, to say the least, on the part of all,—especially 
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those who are aware that they are temperamentally excitable,—in the 
matter of the Movie habit. Beware of excessive stimulation of nerve 
centers where corresponding normal healthful expression in subsequent 
action is not possible. 


February is the month of birthdays. Mr. William B. Forbush, 
Director of the National Honesty Bureau, sends out a note in which 
he asks: 

“What personally do Lincoln and Washington mean to the average 
school child? Is it not this,—that Washington was an honest boy; 
that Lincoln was a man of such integrity that he was known as ‘Honest 
Abe’? How about emphasizing old-fashioned honesty now? Doesn't 
the world need it? We make a lot of thrift in schools, and a lot of 
domestic science, the hand maid of thrift, because these are such ‘prac- 
tical’ subjects. Wouldn’t it be practical, in a land where annual 
losses through theft are over a third of a billion dollars, to say or do 
something that might help save this incredible leakage? In a time when 
the age of criminals is growing steadily lower, and the corruption of 
boyhood by ‘the crime trust’ is a menacing peril, isn’t there room and 
place in the schools for vigorous counter-education ?” 

Mr. Forbush has recently been seeing some interesting experiments. 
In one school he saw the superintendent, as an English exercise, ask six 
questions out of real life, about what would be honest practice in a 
given situation. He gave the pupils ten minutes to answer. He was 
enthusiastic about the results. “The pupils are thinking morally 
straight—give them the chance,” was his testimony. In another instance 
he saw a teacher correlate an Honesty-lesson with the commercial 
arithmetic ; in another, with the history; in a third, with the spelling. 
In Montclair a teacher of bookkeeping was telling his pupils how he 
had just been obliged to refuse to help a recent graduate to secure a 
bond as an employee, because of his dishonest record in school. Another 
teacher is helping her pupils compose and produce a play founded 
upon a biography of honor. This is not an “extra.” It is part of the 
day’s work, and, so important is it for the future, it is a part of the 
day’s job. 

Not long since, an eminent American business man, became so im- 
pressed with the necessity of crime-prevention, that he instituted the 
“Honesty Bureau,” to help teachers revive the Eighth Commandment. 
A book of methods and stories, entitled “The Honesty Book,” has been 
prepared, and a copy will be freely sent to every teacher who will 
promise to use it. It will be especially helpful for the February holi- 
days. It will be useful all the year. The address is, The National 
Honesty Bureau, 115 Broadway, New York. 
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Book Reviews 


OUTLINES OF CHILD STUDY. A Manual for Parents and Teachers, 
Edited by Benjamin C. Gruenberg, for The Federation for Child Study, 
With an Introduction by Edward L. Thorndike. The Macmillan Company, 


A comprehensive presentation of the problems that are faced by all 
parents and teachers of children, with wise suggestions for their further 
study, and extended citations of sources of information. The book is 
practical, because it is devoted to the consideration of the common 
every-day experiences of boys and girls of various ages and social 
conditions. 

Another brief manual, confined to a specific problem faced by those 
who are dealing with children is found in 


HOW TO TEACH MANNERS TO SCHOOL CHILDREN. By Julia M. 
Dewey. Published by Lloyd Adams Noble. Price 50 cents. 


This little manual is right to the point. Parents and children them- 
selves will equally value it; for children, as soon as they begin to go 
out and mingle with other children, and especially when they begin to 
attend parties and other social gatherings, feel the need of just such 
guidance as this little book furnishes. 


ESSAYS AND ESSAY WRITING. Based on Atlantic Monthly Models. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by William M. Tanner, M. A. 
(University of Texas). The Atlantic Monthly Press. 


“Mining” in a “claim” like the Atlantic Monthly, is a rewarding ven- 
ture. Nuggets abound on every hand and can be picked up almost at 
random. The essays included in this volume have been chosen for 
their permanent human interest. Their average length is such that 
the casual reader will not be wearied, but rather he will be allured to 
read on, assured of fresh entertainment and food for thought on each 
succeeding page. There are five “type-groups,” with brief prefaces for 
each group. The ability to get enjoyment and profit out of this style 
of writing (for the essayist has a field of his own and it is an art that 
not everybody acquires) is one to be coveted. It opens new sources 
of information and wide vistas of inspiration. It is fortunate that such 
a deposit of pure, sparkling, human thought and feeling exists from 
which to supply the needs of English departments, and a growing public 
demand as well. 
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THE LAND OF HEALTH. By Grace T. Hallock and C. E. A. Winslow. 
With a Chapter on Exercise, by Walter Camp. Charles E. Merrill Company. 

This is one volume in a valuable series of brief but comprehensive 
books bearing the title of “The Winslow Health Series.” It claims that 
hygiene can be taught to children of frm eight to ten years of age. 
The lessons are in the form of stories. They are interesting and engag- 
ing. The health lessons are naturally interwoven with the narrative 
and are made attractive and definite. The reviewer is impressed with 
a feeling that the youngsters of today are indeed fortunate in their 
school books and school tasks as compared to the facilities for learning 
that existed in a former generation. 


RHYTHMIC GAMES AND DANCES FOR CHILDREN. By Mrs. Flor- 
ence Kirk. Longmans, Green and Company. 

An attractive manual of exercises, games, marches and dances for 
children of four or five years of age. Rhythm is its fundamental prin- 
ciple, as it is of the normal child life. It is claimed that rhythmic marches 
and dances are beneficial to sub-normal children, even. These exercises 
give control of the limbs and teach courtesy and emotional self-control. 
The manual is illustrated and contains the music as well as the words of 
typical dances and games. 


KOREAN FAIRY TALES. William Eliot Griffis. Illustrated. T. Y. 
Crowell Company. Price $1.60 net. 

A very interesting collection of stories that reveal the thought and 
life of a far-away country, where dwell people who have for many 
centuries pursued their own original ideals according to customs all 
their own. Yet, underneath these charming stories, one can feel our 


common humanity, however we may differ in our modes of expression. 





COMPOSITION FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS. By Joseph M. Thomas, 
Frederick A. Manchester and Franklin W. Scott. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

This is a substantial manual of 577 pages, intended for Freshman 
year students. It is based upon and includes the best of the actual 
introductory courses of three of the larger unversities. An introductory 
preface to students engages attention and interest. Chapter two 
studies composition as a whole, with special reference to exposition. 
Chapters follow on the paragraph, the sentence, the word, argument, 
description, narration, the story; and there is an “epilogue” to teachers, 
and appendices on exposition, argument, description, narration, and a 
“handbook.” The very effective classification of the contents of this 
volume makes it alluring, comprehensible, and proportionately valuable. 
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FOUR NEW MOTHER GOOSE PUZZLE GAMES MY CHILDREN 
LOVE, is the title of a series of illustrated cards, nine and a half by 
fifteen inches, with a large colored picture at the top, four large-letter 
rhymes in the middle, and a picture and four lines of nursery rhymes 
at the bottom, on one side; and on the other, a complicated diagram 
to be cut out, also four lines of script, and below that, directions for 
using the cards. Published by Noble and Noble, New York, N. Y., and 
sold in a handsomely decorated box, this collection is sold at the low 
price of 50 cents. It is proving very popular for “busy work” with 
the children of the earlier grades. The art work has been well done, 
The pictures make the familiar nursery rhymes vivid and impress them 
upon the memory and the imagination. Directions are given for cutting 
the cards and arranging the sections in different combinations. A 
“happy thought” for both teachers and parents, and, especially, for the 
little folks. 


LIVES OF POOR BOYS WHO BECAME FAMOUS. By Sarah K. Bolton, 
Illustrated. Thomas Y. Crowell Company. Price $2.00 net. 


Since this book first appeared there have been numerous reprints. 
This is sufficient proof of its interest and value. The present edition 
contains a considerable amount of new material, covering typical exam- 
ples of lives of “potters, painters, mechanics, inventors, composers, 
musicians, preachers, soldiers, statesmen, explorers,” etc. Besides being 
inspirational to young people the book will prove of real value to teach- 
ers, preachers and others who have to talk frequently to boys and girls, 
from the school platform, the pulpit, or the lecture room. No argument 
is more telling than the argument “ad hominem.” 


PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY, POLITICAL, ECONOMIC, 
SOCIAL. By Henry Reed Burch, Ph.D. and S. Howard Patterson, A.M. 
The Macmillan Company. 


The main outlines of the subject are here presented and furnish the 
materials for an introductory course of study of American life. The 
book is intended for secondary school use. At the head of each chapter 
a clear outline or analysis of the contents of the chapter is given, which 
is most helpful to the student or reader; and black-face type paragraph 
headings and smaller indented marginal designations of special subjects 
still further aid the reader or student in finding and remembering. 
The chapters close with questions for discussion, topics for special report, 
and references. There are numerous illustrations, making the volume 
altogether complete, usable and satisfactory. 





